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For The Sunday-School Times, 
‘SAT THY RIGHT HAND.’’ 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


To-day can give no promise for to-morrow; 


. And hope is still at variance with our fears; 


We sow in joy what we may reap in sorrow; 
Or reap in joy what we have sown in tears. 


The skies that seem the balmiest and clearest, 
Are, all too soon, with sombre hues o’ercast, 

And dreams that are thebrightest and the dearest, 
Charm to deceive us: for they cannot last! 


How soon the summer blossoms fade and perish! 
How soon does beauty yield unto decay! 

And though our hearts have idols that they cherish, 
It is not long before we find them clay. 


Where then, oh, where shall souls forever cheated 
Find something real, substantial, and secure? 

Where shall we see our broken dreams completed, 
And feast our eyes on glories that endure? 


Not here; but there, in heaven, are the treasures 
We miss, and long for in this changeful land; 

Not here, but there, are everlasting pleasures, 
And grief is all unknown at God’s right hand! 


rr eo 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
Love’s Yardstick. 


BY REY. 0, P. HARD, A. M, © 


+ apne are out on a charity tramp. The 
object is to get contributions for the 
Orphans’ Home of your town. The man 
on whom you are now calling is a mer- 
chant. You press the claims of your cause 
and he responds by taking his yardstick 
and measuring off some cloth as a present 
to your institution. The amount that he 
gives proves the degree of his interest in 
the cause. His yardstick measures his love 
for those destitute little ones. 

You are a teacher in the Sunday-school. 
It is possible for you to retain your position 
and do very little. Such cases have been 
known. They are not as rare as it would 
be desirable that they should be. 

You have a field for great effort. 
demands are gauged only by Christ’s ex- 
ample and the preciousness of souls. What 
you tray to do will be the measure of your 
interest in the cause. Your effort is the 
yardstick of your love. Asa result, God, 
angels, children, families, communities, 
see how earnestly your heart beats for these 
priceless interests, by what you do, 

There is the way of halki-heartedness. It 
has little of satisfaction here or of reward 
hereafter. 

There is the whole-souled labor. It con- 
secrates itself fully to the work of the sal- 
vation and cu#ture of childhood for Jesus. 
It offers valuable gifts to the cause. They 
are gifts of thought, prayer, and counsel; 
of love, time, and money; of planning, 
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watching, and waiting; of patience, hope, 
and daring; of trials, weariness, and tears; 
of faith, the world, and self. 

The methods are numberless, for love is 
inventive. The toil is constant, for love 
believes in the final perseverance of labor 
for Jesus and for souls. The faith is stead- 
fast, for the Master has uttered the ‘‘ Lo, I 
am with you” of an invincible promise. 

What is the measure of your love for your 
work? Of what is the cause worthy? 
Happy will it be for you and me if the Lord 
may at last say with emphasis, ‘‘ They have 
done what they could.”’ 


ee attains 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
Be at Home With Your Class. 


ES, teacher, be at home with your 

class. Do not put on any airs for effect. 
Be natural. Do not try to give your pupils 
an impression that you are anything more 
than you are. They will surely detect 
you. Do not bestiffand formal with them, 
but easy and gentle. Love them, and they 
will soon find it out, and they will love 
you in return. Only love can beget love. 
Be so gentle and free with them, show such 
an interestin them, that they will feel that 
you are their friend. Show them so fully 
that you are their friend, that they will not 
feel afraid to express their thoughts and 
feelings to you. When you have gained 
the confidence and love ofyour pupils, you 
ean do almost anything you wish with 
them. But if you set yourself upon a pe- 
destal, as though there were a barrier be- 
tween you and them, they will not feel 
happy under your instructions. Be at 
home with them, and let the homelike 
feeling shine in your eyes, andin your 
countenance, and pervade your whole man- 
ner. EFFNER BOND. 


Or 
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AN EMPTY SPOON. 


A YOUNG minister, who was quite self- 
satisfied with his own discourses, was 
always very curious to know what others 
thought of them. The Lord permitted him 
to gratify this curiosity one Sabbath eve- 
ning, as he was passing the cottage of a 
humble but pious laborer. The good man 
was kneeling with his family, and the 
young minister paused a moment to listen. 
He was thanking the Lord for their spi- 
ritual mercies, and for the blessed Bible on 
which their souls might feed, ‘‘ for thou 
knowest, O Lord,’’ he said, ‘‘ that we have 
been fed this day out of an empty spoon.”’ 





Our poor Sunday-school children are 
often fed the same way, by people who un- 
dertake to address them. 

‘‘And now, children,’’ said a learned 
gentleman, ‘‘do you desire to know what 
it is that you all want—every one of you? 
I will tell you. You all want an organic 
law and a fundamental basis!’’ It is quite 
doubtful whether the children duly realized 
their wants. Very likely the little ones 
thought it might be a fine name for some- 
thing to eat. 

Said another good minister to the chil- 
dren, ‘‘I will now give you a summary of 
what I have been saying.” 

Here the children’s pastor hinted, ina 
whisper, that ‘‘summary’’ was too hard a 
word. 

‘Your pastor tells me,’’ continued the 
orator, ‘‘that you do not understand the 
meaningofsummary. Summary, mylittle 
friends, is an abbreviated synopsis.”’ 

Donot feed the littleones from the empty 
spoon of high sounding words. That is far 
from following the Master’s direction, 
‘*Feed my lambs.’’ If you have no good, 
earnest word that will come home with 
power to their souls, keep silent, and do not 
take up golden moments that others might 
use with profit to perishing souls. j 

J. E. L. 
(a 
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THE LAST OF THE SIXTEEN, 


BY MRS. J. E, MCCONAUGHY., 


N earnest Sabbath-school teacher had 
such an abounding faith in the power 

of prayer, that she was accustomed to say, 
‘*T have prayed too much for my class for 
one of them to be lost. I shall have them 
all. Ishall say to Christ at the judgment, ” 
‘Here am I and the class thou hast given 

me.’ ? 

A thoughtless girl in her class used to 
wonder at her assurance. ‘I thoughtita 
very self-confident remark,’’ shesaid to me 
in after years. 

‘* And were they all converted?’ asked 
the listener. 

‘* Yes, though she did not live to see it, 
But my eyes have seen the last of the six- 
teen gathered in.”’ 

Teacher, do you so pray for your class 
that you can have this same confidence? 
Itis such an easy thing todo. It does not 
interfere with any work or pleasure. 
Wherever we are we may be lifting up our 
hearts in prayer for one and another, and 
God hears us just as truly as he does in his 
sanctuary, on his day. Would it not bea 
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blessed thing to see our scholars, to the 
very last one, gathered in? Butif we are 
not permitted to see it, we may encourage 
our hearts with the thought that no doubt 
others will, if we have been truly faithful 
in praying for them. Such prayer as this 
teacher offered could not but go hand in 
hand with earnest personal effort for her 
scholars’ salvation. But where there is no 
opportunity for such effort, prayer alone 
will often bring down this blessing of eter- 
nal life. 

A poor colored woman used to sit in a 
church gallery Sabbath after Sabbath. As 
the accustomed worshippers assembled, she 
was wont to single out some one young 
man as he entered the door, and make him 
the subject of earnest prayer, continuing 
to pray for him through the week, and 
never ceasing until she saw him gathered 
into the church. Then she selected an- 
other, and prayed for him in like manner. 
This matter was only known to herself and 
her Master in heaven until she mentioned 
it upon her dying bed, and stated that she 
had thus seen twenty young men forwhom 
she had prayed received into the church. 
Surely she, if any one, might plead that 
she was too lowly to exert an influence. 
Yet what a power had gone forth from her 
humble, prayerful life! Who will thus 
pray for the perishing souls about them ? 
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MOTIVES. 

wt motives can we find strong 
enough to influence our children for 
right, when inclination or expediency, or 
evil companions tempt them to do wrong? 
Some persons constantly hold up the 
sentimentof honor! ‘‘ My boy,’ they say, 
‘*tell the truth, for it is mean and dishon- 
orable to lie. Be generous, be considerate, 
be courteous, no gentleman will ever be 


otherwise. Take no unfair advantages in 
the race of life. Keep your honor without 
spot !”’ 


It is undoubtedly good advice, and yet 
Many a one, starting nobly, has come to 
fearful wreck by taking only honor for 
his pilot. Actions unkind, cruel, mur- 
derous, have been committed through 
trusting to a false notion of honor. Moral 
cowardice makes a bulwark of mis-called 
honor, and thinks itself brave! We need 
something higher than this, to actuate the 
young minds that, full of eager enthusiasm, 
and beset on every side, gird themselves 
for the struggle. 

Some set worldly gain, an infinitely lower 
thing, before their children as an incen- 
tive. ‘' Honesty is the best policy,’’ they 
say, and putting politic reasons in place of 
right, they need not wonder if the result 
of their training be to make the trained 
crafty, shrewd, and merely wise for earth. 
As low a motive is that which has its root 
in the love of praise. Praise is not, per se, 
an evil thing, but like the love of money, 
the love of power, or any other love selfish- 
ly pursued, it works out its own ill conse- 
quences. ‘‘Woe unto you when all men 
shall speak well of you,” said our Saviour, 





and too often we find that one of whom all 
speak well has gained his renown at the 
expense of personal rectitude, or by some 
sacrifice of principle. 

Let us from the first cultivate in our chil- 
dren the feeling of accountability to God. 
Even the very little child can understand, 
that this thing or that must not be done, 
because it is against God’s command. 
Let the Bible be the supreme code of laws 
in our homes! ‘‘Such eenduct would dis- 
please our Father in heaven. Hear what 
he says about it,’? we should oftener say to 
the dear ones, who take our words with 
absoluie trust, and who so readily believe 
the words of God. A MOTHER. 

> <> > 
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ONLY A WORD. 


66 ENRY, is it not time you werea 
Christian ?”’ said his teacher, as the 
boy passed out of the class. 

That was all; she did not press him fora 
reply ; she only looked her great desire that 
he should answer yes. He went out with 
the other boys. They talked of books and 
plans and people, but this one earnest ques- 
tion kept repeating itself to Henry’s mind, 
‘*Isn’t it time you were a Christian ?”’ 

‘*T don’t want to think of that now,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘Some other time.’”’ 

‘*Tsn’t now the time?’ conscience ques- 
tioned. 

The more he tried tostifle the voice the 
louder it seemed to speak. ‘‘If she had 
preached me a sermon,’’ he thought, ‘‘ as 
Mr. H— does, I shouldn’t have remem- 
bered a word of it, perhaps, but that one 
little earnest loving question, I can’t get it 
out of my mind.”’ 

So all the week Henry kept saying to 
himself, ‘‘Isn’t it time for you to bea 
Christian?’’ and every time conscience an- 
swered, ‘‘ It is time.”’ 


When the Sabbath came again, and the 
teacher, with a warm grasp of the hand, 
-said, ‘‘Henry, is it not time you werea 
Christian? I have prayed earnestly for an 
answer to my question. Shall I have it?” 

‘* Yes, it is time.’’ 

And afterwards, he thought that that 
little sentence, ‘‘I have prayed earnestly 
that you might answer aright,’’ was the 
means of bringing him to a decision. 

‘“‘Only a word,’’ thought the teacher, 
‘but what a blessing has it brought!”’ 

Only a word, but a word in season. 


DO 
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BE PERSONAL, 


¢¢ TS it best to be personal in the class ?”” 
asked a teacher at teachers’ meeting. 
The superintendent answered, ‘‘ I think 
it is not best, generally. What do the 
teachers think ?”’ 
One said, ‘‘ I cannot be, in my class. If 
I should ask any personal questions, my 
scholars would not answer them. Some, I 
fear, would leave. All would dislike it.”’ 
Said another, ‘‘I used to think so, and 
thus avoided all direct questions on per- 








sonal feelings or duty; and if there were 
any such in the question-book, (we used 
one then), I used to skip them. I feared 
even then that this kind of teaching did 
not reach their hearts. I did not apply the 
truth, and they didnot. I could sometimes 
approach them alone, but not freely. After 
a time I told them it seemed to me cow- 
ardly for us to go around the truth, and to 
avoid the home questions. We came to 
Sunday-school to get good, and if the truth 
was to do us good, we must apply it.’’ 

‘* What did they say ?”’ 

‘*Most of them agreed. Some rather re- 
luctantly, perhaps. I began by coming a 
little nearer to two or three who would best 
bear it, and then after a while to the others, 
till nearly all seemed to speak quite freely.” 

‘* A year or two had passed and we were 
talking together. Onesaid, ‘I used to hate 
to have any one speak to me on home reli- 
gion, and about myself, but I’m so glad you 
did. I love it now, and it has been the 
means of leading me to Christ.’ Said an- 
other, ‘That first home question, ‘‘Willie, 
will you be a Christian ?’’ followed me till 
I could say, now.’ ”’ 

‘* These are some of the reasons,’’ said the 
teacher, ‘‘ for asking close questions in the 
class. Letit be gently and lovingly said, 
not pressed too hard if the pupil seems un- 
willing to answer. Christ will be sure to 
bless such faithfulness.”’ J. H. 

a <m ee 
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‘AND THY BURDEN ALSO.” 


NCE, long ago, a poor wayfarer was 
toiling onward, bowed beneath a heavy 
burden, oppressed with the noontide heat, 
and footstore from the sharp stones and 
burning sands of the long and weary way. 
Along the same highway came a luxurious 
carriage, and as its owner’s pitying eye 
marked the bent shoulders and tottering 
steps of the wayfarer, he checked his horses 
in very compassion,and bade the poor man 
climb upinto thecarriage. Looking round, 
soon after, he beheld the object of his pity 
crouching upon the seat, and bent nearly 
double beneath the heavy burden which he 
still carried upon his shoulders. Surprised 
at such folly, he demanded to know its 
cause. 
‘*Why,’’ said he, ‘‘ have you not thrown 
down that weary pack? Are its contents, 


_then,so precious that you are afraid to trust 


it out of your hands ?”’ 

‘‘Nay,’’ said the poor man, ‘‘ but since 
the master has graciously deigned to carry 
me, it were surely unseemly if I thought to 
impose upon him my burden likewise.” 

Then his benefactor answered, 

‘*O foolish man! dost thou not know 
that Iam abundantly able and willing to 
carry both thee and thy burden also!”’ 

‘‘So runs the ancient parable, and, as of 
old, so how. Weary wayfarersthat we are, 
if we come at the Master’s call and lay hold 
of his proffered mercy, is it not too often 
with the half-trust and faithless self-con- 
ceit which bids us still cling to our misera- 
ble but cherished burdens? We bring them 
with us to the closet, but we do not lay 
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them down at the foot of the cross. We 
carry them in the street and in the family, 
in the school-room and in the sanctuary. 
We are bowed by their weight when we 
should be vigorous for the work of life. 
They fetter the hands that should be free 
for duty, they clog the feet that should be 
swift in service, and cloud the brows that 
should be serene with heaven’s peace. The 
ready fields are white unto the harvest, but 
how shall we, so burdened, thrust in the 
reaper’s sickle? Childish hearts are chill- 
ed, and childish questionings checked, by 
the sight of our careworn faces. Other 
wayfarers, whose burdens we might have 
helped them to cast aside, go past, all un- 
aided, while always and continually these 
opportunities for doing good are dropping 
away from us into the irredeemable past, 
and the brief day which is given unto man 
wherein to labor is wearing onward to its 
meridian or its sunset. And still the infi- 
nite mercy in which we profess to believe 
is saying unto us, ‘‘ O foolish, faithless, wil- 
ful heart! dost thou not know that I am 
able and willing to bear both thee and thy 
burden also!”’ MABEL. 
Andover, Mass. 
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NOT WORTH COVETING. 


HEN some one was relating a little 
story to the young son of Louis XVI. 
the expression was used ‘‘happy as a 
queen.”’ 
‘‘Ah, queens are not always happy,” 
said the child, ‘‘my mamma weeps from 
morning till night.”’ 


The picture of worldly greatness which 
is so often looked upon with envy, has 
often a very sombre shading when closely 
viewed. 

“Oh, crown, more noble than happy!” 
said a certain king, and no doubt it is but 
the common experience of the world’s great 
ones. The recent turnings and over turn- 
ings in the kingdoms across the sea, show 
us how unstable a thing is even a mighty 
throne. Yet this is felt to be the summit 
of human glory! and yet of how little 
worth! More happiness often dwells in 
the humblest cot. 

Why will we struggle and toil all our 
lives for such vanishing good, when endu- 
ring treasures are within our grasp, un- 
heeded, or despised? ‘‘Whosever drinketh 
of the water that Ishall give him, shall 
never thirst.’’”, How many poor souls are 
perishing of thirst, who yet will not come 
to this living well. 


Germany’s idol-poet, Goethe, thus writes 
in his old age: ‘‘I have often been praised 
as an especial favorite of fortune, and will 
not myself complain. But at the bottom 
there has been nothing but trouble and 
labor, and I can well say that in my whole 
five-and-seventy years, I have not had four 
weeks of real pleasure.” 

Oh, how different the experience of many 
& poor, unnoticed saint on earth, who went 
on all her days singing sweet hymns of 
overflowing joy, because One was ever by 





her side turning her darkest hours to noon- 
day. 

It is not worth our while to covet worldly 
honors and greatness. There are better 
gifts, which it is wise to covet, and which 
may be ours ‘‘ without money and without 
price.”’ 

.¥h, how poor must the soul go out of this 
world who has not secured this enduring 
treasure! 
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THE USE OF TRACTS, 


BY MISS E, E, NEWMAN. 


‘y= you ever notice how differently peo- 
ple use tracts? One man will buy a 
large supply without any knowledge of 
their contents, and give them away on all 
hands, with a general hope that the little 
book may do good; and with a feeling of 
relief that, whatever the result, he has done 
his duty in the matter, he has given one 
hundred tracts inthe month. 

Another will have a supply much smal- 
ler than his neighbor’s, but it will include 
only the best, often several copies of each; 
he does not parade them, or give them in 
every direction, he gives his own thought 
with them; he waits till some special oc- 
casion opens the way for the word spoken 
in one of his little treasures, then he drops 
it in a way so kindly and sympathizing 
that it will be read from gratitude, if from 
no other feeling, and ‘leaves it to do its 
work, 

Do you think waiting tedious and rather 
lazy? If you will try it, you will be sur- 
prised to see how often the special occasions 
come to open some heart for the good seed. 
Life is crammed with occasions when good 
may be done, but we are so used to passing 
them carelessly by, that weare apt to think 
there are none. 

If wecould stand near to Christ and see 
life through the atmosphere that surrounds 
him, many things now great in our eyes 
would look very insignificant, and many 
things that we call small would take the 
first rank. Only by drawing near to him 
can we learn to catch the time for doing 
his work when all things are made ready 
for it. Only in the light of the Son of Right- 
eousness are our weak eyes able to see a 
little of the opportunity that lies around 
us. 

To the soul that watches for the time to 
be useful, waiting is never tedious or lazy ; 
new calls for action come like the stars at 
night, and one that often comes unexpect- 
edly is given by the opening of a niche in 
which to drop just the right tract. Let us 
distribute tracts as they that must give 
account. 
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VOLUNTARY OFFERINGS.—If missionary 
offerings are not voluntary, they are taxes. 
I believeif our treasury could be filled with 
forced offerings, they would do no good, we 
should have no blessing with them; but, 
if we ask for them without making them 
obligatory, it is very different. I appre- 
hend that the Christian never feels so near 





to his Saviour as when he comes with full 
hand, freely to give for his sake.—Dr. Vin- 


ton. 
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THE SOURCE OF YOUTH. 


E all know here and there men and 

women who seem to be always young. 
We meet them ata certain epoch of their 
lives, and after years of great changes and 
toils, and various experiences and disci- 
pline, we meet them again, expecting to 
find them worn and discouraged—in a mea- 
sure overcome in the war which they have 
been waging. On the contrary they have 
the mien and port of victors; what we call 
trouble has but made them strong; and 
the soul, in making its brave fight against 
its enemies, has gained firmness and fine- 
ness and reserve force, independent vigor 
and vital power, just as the body gets 
muscle and red blood by manly action. 
Other men and women lose faith and lose 
heart; they lose the enthusiasm of their 
early years, and what is worse, they lose 
belief in that enthusiasm; but these of 
whom we speak give up nothing of youth, 
save its froth; the rich wine of their na- 
ture grows richer from age; not one chord 
of their harmonious inner life is strained or 
broken; the years have only been to them 
as skillful tuners keying up one note and 
modifying another till all discord has dis- 
appeared. 

What is the secret of the clear eye, and 
the smile around the lips so frank and joy- 
ous that it is almost infantile? What is 
the secret of their unfailing belief in right, 
of their untiring defence of what men call 
romance? Is it not because they live on a 
plane so high that they are able to get at 
first hand, constant supplies of life from 
that spiritual realm where youth is eternal ? 
The divine essence which we call soul is, so 
long as it keeps in communication with its 
source, independent of chance or change. 
Insomuch as, direct from God, it can ani- 
mate inert matter, by keeping in line with 
God, it is forever superior to matter. These 
men then, who never grow old, live where 
they can get a constant influx of life from 
God. So powerfal is this divine energy 
that one glance of the soul into the realm 
where are the sources of life will counteract 
the thousand trials incident to its present” 
temporary improvement. Our bodies must, 
according to the laws of nature, fall to de- 
cay; but blessed are they who keep up 
such an illumination within, that the build- 
ing is glorified till the very momert of iis 
fall.— The Christian Union. 

+ & --_ — 
On! many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant; 


And many a word at random spoken, 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken. 


~<a 
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A REASON FOR EARLY TRAINING.—It is 
common sense to put the seal to the wax 
while it is soft; tobud the tender twig with 
the fruit it should bear; to go to the foun- 
tain head and guide the current of the 
stream; and to lay hold upon the young 
tendrils of the shooting vine, and to train 
them as we would have them go.—Jackson. 
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Publishers’ Dotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








Books forthe Holidays.—We have lately 
added to our choice collection of ‘‘Select Books”’ 
some of the best and most attractive volumes 
that have been published for many years. As 
our supplies are now drawn from thirty-six 
different societies and private publishers, we 
have been enabled to select such books as are 
healthful in their tendency and instructive to 
the mind. When such large quantities of new 
books are making their appearance (sometimes 
as many as forty volumes being sent us for 
notice in one week) it becomes a very import- 
ant thing to the purchaser to have the books 
carefully sifted, so that he may be sure to buy 
none but the very best. This sifting process 
we undertake to do, and so thoroughly is it 
done by acareful and close reading of each 
and every book, that we guarantee to the pur- 
chaser the excellence ofevery volume the selec- 
tion ot which is entrusted to ourcare. Thus 
Sabbath-schools and families, whether remote 
from the city or not, may get their supplies 
without any risk as regards the excellence of 
the books, for if in the opinion of the purchaser 
any book does not come up to a high standard, 
he is at liberty to return it, and the money which 
was paid will be refunded. Many schools are 
availing themselves of this opportunity to se- 
cure the choicest and best publications in the 
market. 


Try It! Try It!!—‘* How can I increase the 
interest of my school and further promote its 
usefulness?”’ is the anxious inquiry of an ear- 
nest superintendent. There are many differ- 
ent ways, but one of the easiest, least expen- 
sive, and most effectual is to get your teachers 
fully impressed with the importance of their 
mission, by putting within their reach, every 
week, such a stimulating, religious paper as 
The Sunday-School Times. No one can read of 
the results of the efforts of others to win souls 
without feeling his own heart glow with en- 
thusiasm. The outlay of three cents a week is 
so smali compared with the direct: returns, 
that we venture to suggest to pastors, superin- 
tendents, and all friends of the Sunday-school, 
that the experiment is well worth atrial. Ten 
copies will be sent to one address for three 
months on receipt of $3.75. 

en —eP> 
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WHAT THE TORN LEAF DID. 


BY MRS, M. BE. SANGSTER. 


WAY out on the frontier, a little com- 

pany of United States soldiers had 
their camp. It was long since they had 
seen their homes, and some of them were 
beginning to think that what with sick- 
ness, and camp fevers, and skirmishes 
with Indians, it might be that their eyes 
should never look on mother, wife or friend 
again. 

A rough, swearing set they were, foreign- 
ers most of them, and contented with the 
monotony of their lives. But there was one 
man, Allan Ramsay, who wore a corpo- 
ral’s stripe upon his sleeve, and who, as 
the phrase is, ‘‘had seen better days.” 
Born of Scotch parents, and brought up in 
a town in Western New York, he had pos- 
sessed every advantage of church and school 





in boyhood, and though he had plunged 
into deep and desperate sin, in his early 
manhood, his conscience had never ceased 
to trouble him. The Bible his mother had 
given him, and which once he had been 
used to read every day, was, alas, not lying 
in his camp chest neglected, but torn to 
fragments long ago. Other men, less care- 
fully taught than Ramsay, had testaments 
or prayer-books, which with blind rever- 
ence they kept, if they did not read, but he 
had wilfully destroyed his mother’s Bible. 

It was a death that had set him to think- 
ing as he walked his sentry’s beat, one 
grey November day. In the officer’s bar- 
racks, there had been a little girl, Captain 
8’s daughter, who had during her visit to 
her father, been the pet of the whole camp. 
She had flashed like a sunbeam in and out 
of the quarters, and her clear voice, singing 
hymns, had often brought old memories 
back to the hearts of the men. A night or 
two ago Allan Ramsay had heard her, as 
he passed the door, saying her prayers, her 
golden head bowed, upon her mother’s 
knee,—‘‘Our Father, Now I lay me,’’ and 
then a few words of her own, in which 
among others, she had said, ‘‘O God, bless 
all the men, and bless that one who told 
me that God had forgotten him!’’ Yes! 
he had told her that, when in her simple 
way she had asked himif he loved God! 
And now she was dead! Swiftly, sudden- 
ly, in a day, the darling child had been 
caught from her parent’s arms and borne 
up to heaven. 

But God had not forgotten Ramsay! 
Was he not a child of the covenant, a child 
dedicated to God from his birth, a child 
for whom a white-haired mother never 
once in forty years had forgotten to pray? 
God remembered him! His relief having 
come, he went to his part of the barrack, 
and stirred by some powerful influence 
turned out the contents of his chest to see 
if there might be anything left of his Bible. 

A greasy song-book, a pack of cards, a 
dime novel, ah! these were there, and with 
loathing he threw them from him; and 
were these all? No! One leaf, one frag- 
ment of a leaf was left of God’s holy word! 
And this was the message which that torn 
leaf had kept for the repentant sinner, 
‘*The blood of Jesus Christ his Son, clean- 
seth us from all sin !”’ 

It came to him like something new, 
though he had learned that verse before he 
could speak plaifily. Fora moment, a 
great joy came over his mind, to be suc- 
ceeded however by darkness. Satan makes 
a hard fight for his own, and he was quick 
with his suggestions that Allan’s wicked- 
ness was too great for God to forgive. ‘A 
child like little Edith,’’ whispered the 
tempter, ‘‘mizght well be pardoned, but 
you, who have sinned so many years, in so 
many ways—there is no pardon for you!”’ 
Days went on, and in a horror of thick 
darkness, Ramsay groped ‘for light, and 
found none. 

His comrades had seen the change in 


him, and while one or two reviled, more 
were silent, and some were sympathetic. 
The presence of a real, intense, earnest 





seeking after truth, in a man’s soul, is al- 
most always respected by others, even if 
they do not see or understand its necessity, 
One grey-headed man, the sergeant, an 
old soldiers of the cross, as well as of the 
flag, after praying for him one day drew 
his trouble out of poor Ramsay. 

‘“‘ If I could do something to make up for 
all I have done wrong, then I could have 
hope!”’ 

‘* What says that bit of paper, man, that 
I’ve seen you poring over so often ?”’ 

“‘The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin!’’ replied Allan. 

**Do you believe that?” 

‘Yes,”’ said Allan, “but I can’t feel 
that it is meant for me!”’ 

‘*There’s the trouble, man,’’ said the 
sergeant. ‘‘ You want to begin wrong! 
The blood of Christ, is the beginning and 
the ending of your salvation, not only from 
hell, butfrom sin. It’s the blood of Christ 
outside of you, Allan Ramsay, that will 
save you. The old Jews didn’t see the 
blood on the door posts, when they were 
inside the house that night when the 
angel came down and slew the first born of 
Egypt, but the angel saw it, and the blood 
savedthem! Christ’s blood outside of you 
will save you—all you have to do is to rest 
onit. Oh! man, but thinkof this, Christ 
must -be everything in your salvation, or 
he will be nothing.” 

The light came in like asun-burst. The 
way was plain. ‘I am theway!” That 
was it. No way over the gulf of ruin, but 
by Christ’s bleeding body! Allan Ramsay 
saw it, and was glad! 

The torn leaflet went home in a letter to 
the old mother, who, when she read the 
good news, felt that now she was ready to 
depart. ‘‘ Mine.eyes,’’ she said, ‘‘ have 
seen thy salvation, O, Lord.”’ 

Little Edith’s life had not been in vain! 
The mother’s faithful prayers had not been 
in vain! The tiny golden verse saved from 
the Bible, had not been in vain! For the 
rest of his life Allan Ramsay was true to 
the colors he had put on, and did good ser- 
vice under the Captain, Christ. 

——_——— OO OOOO 


THE BIBLE, 


— following description of the Bible 
was found in Westminster Abbey, 
nameless and dateless: 

A nation would be truly happy if it were 
governed by no other laws than those of 
this blessed book. 

Tt contains everything needful to be 
known or done. 

It gives instructions to a senate, autho- 
rity and direction to a magistrate. 

It cautions a witness, requires an impar- 
tial verdict of a jury, and furnishes the 
judge with his sentence. 

It sets the husband as the lord of the 
household, and the wife as the mistress of 
the table ; tells him how to rule, and her, 
as well, how to manage. 

It entails honor on parents, and enjoins 
obedience on children. 

It prescribes and limits the sway of the 
sovereign, the rule of the ruler, and the 
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authority of the master; commands the 
subjects to honor, and the servants to obey; 
and the blessing and protection of the Al- 
mighty to all that walk by its rule. 

It gives directions for weddings and 
burials. 

It promises food and raiment, and limits 
the use of both. 

It points out a faithful and eternal guar- 
dian to the departing husband and father ; 
tells him with whom to leave his fatherless 
children, and whom his widow is to trust; 
and promises a father to the former, and a 
husband to the latter. 

It teachesa man to get his house in order, 
and how to make his will; it appointsa 
dowry for his wife; entails the right of the 
first born; and shows how the young 
branches shall be left. 


It defends the rights of all and reveals 
vengeance to every defaulter, over-reacher, 
and trespasser. 

It is the first book, the best book. 

It contains the choicest matter ; gives the 
best instruction; and affords the greatest 
degree of pleasure and satisfaction that we 
have ever enjoyed. : 

It contains the best laws and most pro- 
found mysteries that were ever penned; 
and it brings the very best of comforts to 
the inquiring and disconsolate. 

It exhibits life and immortality from 
time everlasting, and shows the way to 
glory. 

It is a brief recital of all that is to come. 

It settles all matters in debate; resolves 
all doubts; and eases the mind and con- 
science of all their scruples. 


It reveals the only living and true God, 
and shows the way to him; and sets aside 
all other gods, and describes the vanity of 
them, and all that trust in such; in short, 
it is a book of laws to show right and 
wrong; of wisdom that condemns all folly 
and makes the foolish wise; a book of truth 
that detectsall lies, and confronts all errors; 
and it is a book of life, that shows the way 
from everlasting death. 

It contains the most ancient antiquities 
and strange events, wonderful occurrences, 
heroic deeds, and unparalleled wars. 

It describes the celestial, terrestrial, and 
infernal worlds, and the origin of the an- 
gelic myriads, the human tribes, and the 
devilish legions. - 

It willinstruct the decomplished mecha- 
nic and most profound critic. 

It teaches the best rhetorician, and ex- 
ercises every power of the most skillful 
arithmetician, puzzles the wisest anatomist, 
and exercises the wisest critic. 

It is the best covenant that ever was 
agreed on; the best deed that ever was 
sealed; the best evidence that ever was 
produced; the best will that will ever be 
signed. 

To understand it, is to be wise indeed ; to 
be ignorant of it, is to be destitute of true 
wisdom. 

It isthe king’s best copy, the magistrate’s 
best rule, the housekeeper’s best guide, the 
servant’s best directory, and the young 
man’s best companion; it is the school 





boy’s spelling book and the great and learn- 
ed man’s masterpiece. 

It contains a choice grammar for the no- 
vice and a profound mystery for a sage. 

It is the ignorant man’s dictionary and 
the wise man’s directory. 

It affords knowledge of witty inventions 
for the humorous, and dark sayings for the 
grave; it is also its own interpreter, and 
that which crowns all is, that the Author 
is without partiality and without hypoc- 
risy, ‘‘ With whom is no variableness, nei- 
ther shadow of turning.” 


wp em en 


a Benefits of the Sunday-School. 


— Sunday-school has not done all that 
it might havedone. Doubtless thereis 
much room for improvement in the best 
schools; and there is a necessity for the 
‘*Sunday-School Worker’ and other agen- 
cies to point out defects and show how to 
remove them. But it is well to keep in 
mind what the Sunday-school, imperfect as 
itis, has done and isdoing every day. It 
will be a stimulus to greater efficiency and 
higher attainments on the part of its friends. 
Let us particularize: 

1. It has proved itself the friend of edu- 
cation. Every consideration that goes to 
show the rising generation ought to be edu- 
cated, is just so much of an argument in 
favor of the Sunday-school, because it has 
given to multitudes of children the only 
education they have ever received. A mis- 
sionary in one of the Southern States re- 
cently wrote concerning his field: ‘‘In 
many sections there are no schools but 
Sunday-schools, and in these the children 
must be taught their letters, or grow up in 
ignorance and sin.’? The writer could 
point out such sections only fifty miles from 
the city of St.. Louis. 

2. But the Sunday-school educates the 
heart as well as the head. It does not, as 
many other schools do, care only for the 
intellect while it neglects the heart. Its 
education is religious. Its chief care is to 
develope the nobler part of our being. In 
doing this it secures, in many instances, 

8. The conversion of the soul. Who 
does not know that the Sunday-school has 
been the means of drawing the attention of 
the whole church to this very point, to wit: 
the early conversion of children, by the 
numerous cases of little ones brought to 
God through its instrumentality. Who 
does not know that it is fast dissipating the 
impression, once so universal, that children 
must grow up toa certain age; that they 
must receive a certain amount of prepara- 
tory instruction and training; that they 
must arrive at some sort of maturity in the 
exercise of their reasoning and moral facul- 
ties, before they can become proper subjects 
of converting grace? 

4. The Sunday-school has given to the 
church many ofthe most faithful and zeal- 
ous ministers. 

5. It has given to the State multitudes of 
its best citizens. 

6. It is training up a generation in the 
important and delightful practice of sacred 
song. It has been regarded a wise utter- 





ance of him who said, ‘‘Give me the mak- 
ing of the ballads of a nation and I care not 
who makes its laws.” If we are to under- 
stand by this that singing has more influ- 
ence in shaping the destinies of a nation 
than its laws, then who can estimate the 
power that lies concealed in a Sunday- 
school hymn-book! Nogeneration of chil- 
dren in the world’s whole history was ever 
so fully under the influence of music as the 
present. In the school and out, every day, 
morning, noon, and night, you can hear 
them warble their de®ghtful Sabbath 
hymns. 

7. The Sunday-schoolis an efficient Bible 
society. It promotes not only the circula- 
tion, but the faithful and diligent study of 
the sacred Word. 

8. It performs all the functions of a Tract 
society. No society has done more to raise 
up astandard against the irreligion and in- 
fidelity with which a godless literature is 
flooding the land than this, by the rapid 
multiplication and circulation of its books 
and papers. No books are so constantly 
read, and by so many persons, as those of 
the Sunday-school.—The American Sun- 
day-School Worker. 


+a 





THOUGHTLESSNESS OF YOUTH.—In ge- 
neral I have no patience with people who 
talk about ‘‘ the thoughtlessness of youth” 
indulgently; I had infinitely rather hear 
of thoughtless old age, and the indulgence 
due to that. When a man has done his 
work, and nothing can any way be mate- 
riallyy altered in his fate, let him forget 
his toil, and jest with his fate, if he will; 
but what excuse can you find for wilfulness 
of thought at the very time when every 
crisis of future fortune hangs on your 
decisions! A youth thoughtless! when 
all the happiness of his home for- 
ever depends on the chances or the pas- 
sions of an hour? A youth thoughtless! 
when the career of all his days depends on’ 
the opportunity of a moment! A youth 
thoughtless! when his every act is a foun- 
dation-stone of future conduct, and every 
imagination a fountain of life or death! Be 
thoughtless in any after years, rather than 
now—though, indeed, there is only one 
place where a man may be nobly thought- 
less—his death-bed. Nothing should ever 
be left to be done there.— Ruskin. 


THE PENT-UP DESIRE, 


“Oh, loose this frame, this knot of man untie, 
That my free soul may use her wing, 
Which now is pinioned with mortality, 
As an entangled, hampered thing. 
What have I left, that I should stay and groan? 
The most of me to heaven is fled; 
My thoughts and joys are all packed up and gone, 
And for their old acquaintance plead. 
Oh show thyself to me, 
Or take me up to Thee !”—Herbert. 


~-_<--— 
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‘“‘On, sir,’ said a lean-hearted believer to 
his pastor, ‘‘ I have been praying a whole year 
that I might enjoy the comforts of religion, 
and get no answer to my prayers.”’ ‘‘Go home 
now and pray, ‘ Father, glorify thyself,’’”’ was 
the reply. ‘Selfish prayers contain no nutri- 
ment,”? Let us read, mark, and learn. 
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LESSON No. 48. 
( Fox Sunday, November 27, 1870.) 


TEXT.—MATT. 9: 35; 10: 1, 5-42; 11: 1; 
MARK 6:@6-13; Luke 9: 1-6. 


SUBJECT: The Third Galileean Tour, with 
Instructions. 


MOTTO: Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 


vest that He will send forth laborers into 
His harvest. 


EXPOSITION. 
I. THE Tour or JESUS. 


Matthew 9: 35.—All the cities and villages. 
The incessant labor of the Man must be ceaselessly 
borne in mind, 


Verse 36.—He was moved with compassion. 
This gives us His motive. 


They fainted, and were scattered abroad, 
with none tocare for them. So Jesus looks upon 
the distressed now. 


As sheep having no shepherd. So are we 
all, really, by nature. As such, Jesus the Good 
Shepherd, cares for us; provides under-shepherds, 
—pastors and teachers, &c. 


V. 37.—The harvest plenteous,—the labo- 
rers few.—The former comparison put most stress 
upon the needsof men. This put most stress on 
the need of laborers. The former speaks to pupils, 
and to all who need help; the latter to teachers, 
and all who ought to be helping in Christ’s mission 
of mercy. 


V. 38.—Pray ye, therefore, &c. There would 
be more teachers in Sunday-school, more laborers 
everywhere in the vineyard, if this direction were 
more generally observed, and relied upon fer suc- 
cess. 


If. THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE. 


1, Mark 6: 7.—He called the twelve to re- 
ceive their instructions. 


3. He began tosend them forth, as official 
heralds. 


8. Two by two; for mutual assistance, a direc- 
tion missionaries find it necessary still to ob- 
serve. 


4, Iuke 9: 2.—Te preach the Kingdom of 
God and to heal the sick was their com- 
mission. 


5. Luke 9: 1.—Power and suthority over all 
devils, and to cure diseases, were their ereden- 
tale. 
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III. INSTRUCTIONS FOR THEIR TOURS. 
1, WHITHER, 


Verse 5.—_Not the Gentiles, not the Samari- 
tans, but to the lost sheep of the house of Is- 
rael. In allusion to Matthew 10: 1. Our Saviour 
is moved by His feelings, and continues to act from 
that impulse; a lesson to those who inveigh 
against acting from impulse. 


2. FoR WHAT PURPOSE. 


V. 7.—Preach the good news of the Kingdom, 
the most important of all. 


V. 8.—Heal, &c. Show the reality of your de- 
sires to bless the soul by blessing the body at 
once, 


Freely ye have received, freely give. A 
motto for the ‘life of all who have received Christ 
asa free gift. Indeed, to the extent to which one 
has received Christ, to that extent wili He freely 
give to others, 


3. THE EQUIPMENT. 


Vv. 9, 10.—Nothing, for the workman is wor- 
thy of his meat (food). Just as every workman 
receives his food directly or indirectly from those 
for whom he works, so they that preach the Gos- 
pel shall live of the Gospel, they who minister spi- 
ritual things tothe people may well expect to reap 
carnal things from them. Yet their claim is rather 
upon the Master whom they serve, and who, ac- 
cording to their faith, will put it into the hearts of 
His people to provide for them. 


4. THE METHOD OF PROCEEDING. 


V. 141.—Inquire for a suitable lodging in each 
town, and, when found, keep it. To change, would 
be to lose time. 


Vv. 12, 13.—The blessing of a minister of Christ 
brings blessing to the worthy; it recoils from the 
unworthy. 

5. THE SOLEMNITY OF THEIR MISSION. 

V. 14.—They themselves were to feel it and show 

it by expressive act. 


V. 15.—Those who reject @hrist’s messengers 
with their messages of mercy, sin against greater 
light and knowledge, and must therefore in justice 
receive severer punishment than did the inhabi- 
tants of Sodom and Gomorrha, when the Judg- 


ment Day measures out strict justice to the uni- 
verse, 


IV. PREDICTIONS CONCERNING THEIR 
FUTURE WORKS OF THIS KIND. 


1. Not only rejection (verse 14), but persecution 
also. 


V. 16.—As sheep among wolves. So still, 
though the wolves wear sheeps’ clothing. 


Wise as serpents, but not wicked. 
Harmless as doves, as Jesus’ way. 


V. 17 speaks of ecclesiastical persecution of re- 
formers, which has no where ceased. 


V. 18, of civil persecution, which has ceased in 
some places, 


2. Supernatural help promised. 
Verses 19, 30. 
8. The conflict unending. 


V. 21.—It breaks even the bonds of natural rela- 
tionship, 


V. 2%.—Christians are hated by the ungodly, not 





only for personal blemishes, but really because 
they are Christians, 


To the end, of the conflict, whatever the end 
be, whether deliverance, or triumph, or martyr- 
dom, 


He that endureth—shall be saved, Endu- 
rance is the proper evidence of the reality and so- 
lidity of the Christian profession. (Heb. 3: 6, 14; 
6: 11; 10: 23, 26-29.) This must never be forgotten, 
whatever theories one may hold respeeting the 
grace of God, 


V. 23.—_When they persecute, &c, A direction 
often forgotten by those who mistake obstinacy 
for devotedness. When the work is hindered in 
one place, the Christian workman may work in 
another, 


Till the Son of Man become, i. ¢., till I over- 
take you, in time to give further directions, 


V.THECHRISTIAN CONFLICTIN GENERAL, 


All Christians are missionaries in a world of sin, 
to bless the world. They must let their light shine 
amid the darkness. So doing, however, 


1, They must expect to suffer, like their Maater, 
(vv. 24, 25.) 


2. They must not fear, but speak God’s truth 
boldly; God cares for them. (vv. 26-31.) 


3. The reward of faithfulness. (v. 32.) 
4, The curse of cowardice. (v. 33.) 


5. Christ the Prince of Peace only as He conquers 
a@ peace. He comes to incite conflict until His foes 
submit, (vv. 34-36.) 


6. Christ must be preferred to all family ties, 
(v. 37.) 


7. He must be preferred to comfort (v. 38), and to 
life itself (v. 39). i 


8. No labor on Christ’s side is insignificant. The 
least receiveth rich reward. An incitement to do 
little kindnesses to His people, His little ones. 
(vv. 40-42.) 


VI. Tue DEPARTURE. 


1, Of Jesus. (Matthew 11: 1.) 


2, Ofthe Twelve, (Mark 6: 12,13.) Go THOU AND 
DO LIKEWISE. 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 


Again, Jesus went about all the cities and vil- 
lages, teaching in their synagogues, and preach- 
ing the Gospel of the Kingdom, and healing every 
sickness and every disease among the people.” 
This was the third time He went into Galilee. He 
gives them still another opportunity to believe on 
Him. And when He saw how poor and miserable 
they all were, He pitied them, and said unto His 
disciples: ‘‘ The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few; Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that He will send forth laborers into His 
harvest.” z 

Sing: “Over There.” 

—Songs of Gladness, page 188. 


PRAYER.—O Lord, our God—we pray Thee—that 
Thy Kingdom may come—that Thy will may be 
done—on earth as it isin Heaven, Send Thy Hely 
Spirit to us—that we may be able—to help in 
spreading Thy Gospel—so that all may know Thee 
—from the least to the greatest. Pardon all our 
sins—and giveus grace to do Thy will—for Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 

God sends His Holy Spirit to convert men, bat 
how are they to be converted if they have never 
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heard of Christ? (Refer to Rom. 10: 14,15.) How 
many, oh! how many people there are in the world 
who have never, in any way, heard of Jesus. And 
how are they to know about Him? You bring 
your pennies Sabbath after Sabbath, do you know 
what you bring them for? They are called mis- 
sionary money. You are told that they are to go 
to the heathen, Now do you think that this money 
goes to buy them food and clothing? This money 
isnot given to them at all, yet it is entirely for 
their good. It is used to pay the expenses of the 
men who go to tell them about a Saviour. As 
Christ felt great pity for the multitudes, who were 
scattered here and there, not knowing what they 
should believe; so He puts it into the hearts of 
some now to feel pity for the poor and ignorant, 
and moves them to go and tell them of a new life 
and a better way which the Bible teaches. Yet 
there are so many who have never heard of the 
Bible or the Saviour. 

Jesus said: “The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few.” If youshould see great flelds 
of grain or fruit, all wavingandripe for the harvest, 
how sad you would feelif you knew it all must be 
lost, because there were noné to gather it in! Jesus 
compared this world toa great harvest field, all 
ripe and ready for the reaper, The souls of the 
living were the harvest to be gathered. Ifitis sad 
to see grain and fruit lost because there is no one 
to gather it, how much sadder to think of all the 
souls lost because there is no one to tell them of 
Jesus! 

Dear children, how many there are all around us 
who never go to church or Sabbath-school, or care 
for the Saviour. They are God's harvest for hea- 
ven. We cannot save them, but Christ can. He 
is the great Saviour. We can gather them in, 
where they may hear of Christ; we can bring them 
to those places where we know the Holy Spirit 
dwells. God has promised the presence of His 
Spirit where His people are met together. We 
have asked God to send us His Spirit here 
to-day; and we know He is here if we have asked 
in sineerity. He is even now passing from one 
little heart to another; softening, and cheering, 
and encouraging to love the dear Saviour more 
and serve Him better. He is telling us now where 
there issome poor, neglected little one, to whom 
we may speak of Jesus’ love, and try to persuade 
them tocome to the Sabbath-school. Is not the 
harvest plenteous? Do you not knowa great many 
such? Do you not pity them as the Saviour pitied 
them? Shall they be lost? And then away off in 
distant lands, there are so many—dark-skinned 
little ones, perhaps—but with souls as precious to 
the Saviour as yours! You can bring your pennies 
every Sabbath, so as to send the good missionaries 
to them, to tell them about Jesus. You haveall 
the food and clothes you need, then shall you 
squander your pennies on candies and toys? Shall 
your money go for what is wore than useless, and 
leave those poor children to be lost? I will tell 
you what I fear many of you do. You spend the 
pennies that are given you selfishly, and when the 
time for Sunday-school comes, you ask papa to 
give you a penny for the missionary box. Now is 
that giving your money, or is it giving papa’s mo- 
ney? And will you spend twoor three, perhaps 
six or eight pennies during the week foolishly, 
and perhaps squeeze out one little penny for 
Christ? God gives us all we have, let us see how 
Much we can pay back to Him! 

“Pray ye the Lord of the harvest.” Ifyou should 
see great fields of grain going to waste for want of 
harvesters, would you not go tothe owner of the 
fleld and plead that he would send some one to 
gather it? God is the owner of the world; and He 
gives us the privilege of asking Him to send forth 
more laborers into His harvest-fleld. What a glo- 
rious privilege! Then let us ask! 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


: ese questions are the same as those in the 
‘Question Paper,” which we furnish in quantities 
for the scholars’ use. It has been thought best to 
give them here, also, asa ers 4 to teachers in their 
preparation and teaching of the Lesson. ] 


FOR YOUNGER CLASSES. 
1, How many missionary tours had our Lord 
made in Galilee before this ? 
2 Where did He preach ? 
3. What was a synagogue? 





4. How was it that He was allowed to preach 
there? 
5. What did He do besides preaching ? 
6. Whatisthe difference between preaching and 
teaching? 
7. What did He preach ? 
8. What is the meaning of Gospel? 
9. Of what Kingdom? 
10. What “multitudes” did He see? 
11, How did He feel toward them? Why? 
12. How were they as sheep without a shepherd? 
13. What did He tell His disciples to do? 
14. What did He tell them to do besides praying? 
15. Is itever any use to pray for anything unless 
we work for it too,if we can? 
16. Did they go forth singly? 
17. Why were they to go as they did? 
18. What were they to do besides preaching? 
19. What more do you remember of His charge to 
these missionaries? 
20. Are all these directions still valuable for mis- 
sionaries? 
21. Did Jesus Himself act on these principles? 
22, Who is, then, the Great Missionary ? 
23. Whence did He come as a missionary ? 
24, Who sent Him? (John 17; 18.) 
25. Whom has He sent to do similar work? (John 
17: 18-20.) 
26, Ought you then to work as well as pray for the 
conversion of sinners to Christ? 
27. Do you? ; 


FOR INTERMEDIATEand OLDER CLASSES. 


1. At what part of our Lord’s public ministry did 
He make His first missionary tour through- 
out Galilee? (Lesson 22.) 

2. The second? (Lesson 35.) 

3. Which of the disciples had been “‘called’’ before 
the first tour? (Luke 5: 1-11.) 

4. How many of the apostles were with Him on 
His second Galileean tour? (Luke 8: 1-3.) 

5. How were they all supported? 

6. Did they all go together on this third tour also? 

7. How didthey go? Why? 

8. What did they do besides preaching ? 

9. Does true Christianity provide as really for the 
body as for the soul? 

10. What must be the effect if Christian people 
preach and distribute tracts while leaving 
the sick and the poor without proper care and 
provision? 

ll. Do you know whether medical missionaries 
are of great use in heathen lands? 

12, What must work for the bodies and the souls of 
men begin with? (Matt. 9: 38.) 

13. What else must those who pray do? 

14, Is the Church of Christ, then, essentially a mis- 
sionary institution in the world? 

15. What was His last command to His Church? 
(Matt. 28. 19,.20.) 

16. Is this command binding on us all? 

17. How can every one of us obey it? 

18. How can you obey it? . 

19. Suppose, in trying to obey it in one place or in 
one way, you do not succeed, what must you 


do? 
20. What if you meet with opposition ? 
21. What will be the reward of faithful service? 
22. If you cannot go to heathen lands to do this 
work, can you do something for it here ? 
23. What? 
24, Can you do something by a holy life? 
25. Can you earn money to support ministers and 
missionaries ? 
26. Can you speak a word for Jesus besides? 
27. Do you love Jesus? 
28. Do you love to do all this for Him? 
29, Do you feel bound to do it for Him? Why? 
30. What further is there in the charge of the Mas- 
’ ter to these first missionaries applicable to 
your circumstances? 
ee 
IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING.—The teacher 
is like the switchman, who holds the key 
to the switches on the railroad. If he does 
his duty faithfully, the train will reach its 
destination safely ; if he neglects it, disaster 
and ruin follow. A misplaced switch ora 
wrong signal may send hundreds into eter- 


nity unprepared. 





What is Your Duty as a Sunday-School 
Teacher ? 


1. To be in your place every Sunday at 
least five minutes before the time for school 
to begin; or have an approved substitute 
there in case of necessary absence. If you 
cannot provide a substitute yourself, let the 
superintendent know of your intended ab- 
sence. 


2. To gather and keep a class about you 
—not merely to teach those who happen to 
be present. You can easily enough gather 
a class by a word of invitation to the boys 
and girls playing about your streets, who do 
not go to anyschool. You can only keepa 
class by making them feel, both in the 
school and out of the school, that you are 
interestedinthem. Greet them with kind 
words whenever you meet them. Hunt 
them up as soon as they become irregular in 
attendance. 

3. To keep your class in order, by giving 
them something else to think about than 
the tricks and jokes to which they will na- 
turally turn, if left to themselves. An in- 
terested boy is always a good boy. 

4. To interest your class in the lesson of 
the hour because you have first become in- 
terested in it yourself, because you have 
been planning, beforehand, how you shall 
interest them. 

5. To set your class an example not only 
of punctual and regular attendance, but of 
interest in the general exercises of the 
school. Do you sing,and they’ll sing. Do 
you give, and they’ll give. On the other 
hand: Do you chat with a neighbor while 
the superintendent is reading the Scrip- 
tures, and they’ll chat with a neighbor. 
Like teacher, like class. 

6. To feel that you are personally respon- 
sible for doing all that can be done to lead 
each soul entrusted to your care to Christ. 
You must watch for souls as one that is to 
give account. You must visit, you must 
write letters, above all you must pray. Do 
not regard amusement, or instruction, but 
the salvation of souls as the end of your 
labors. 

7. To make yourself responsible, as far as 
possible, for the general interest of the 
school. To shift no duty upon the super- 
intendent or his assistants which you can 
do yourself. To work, give, pray, make 
sacrifices, bear burdens for ‘‘ Our School.” 
—Ezxaminer and Chronicle. 


Oo 
For The Sunday-School Times. 
Questions, 


1. How can a Sunday-School County 
organization be effected where the Sunday- 
school people seem indifferent on the sub- 
ject? 

2. When is the best time for holding 
County Conventions—Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, or Winter? H. C. H. 


<-> 
-<—-><- 


LISTENING.— Were we as eloquent as an- 
gels, yet should we please some men, some 
women, and some children much more by 
listening than by talking.—Colton. 
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THE LESSON to be taught December 4th, 
may be found in Matthew 14: 1, 2, 6-12; 
Mark 6: 14-16; 21-29; Luke 9: 7-9. Sub- 
ject: What Herod Thought and Did. 


WE have received $5 for Chloe Lankton, 
from J. H. F., Philadelphia. 


<r oe 
Sunday-School Accommodations. 


HE Sunday-school, in the matter of ac- 
commodation, is going through a his- 
tory very much like that of the common or 
week-day school. About half a century 
ago there was in this country a sort of com- 
mon-school ‘‘ revival.”” A strong popular 
impulse in favor of such institutions was 
created, and under this impulse liberal le- 
gislation was effected, and a generous and 
healthy feeling grew up in the public mind. 
Though the particular methods which were 
adopted were unwise and gradually died 
out, the generous feeling survived, and it 
exists still in constantly increasing strength 
and vigor. 


The particular method which at that 
time had almost universal sway was that 
known as the monitorial or Lancasterian 
system. The idea was that the scholars 
were to teach each other. Members of class 
number one were toteach thoseof class num- 
ber two, those of number two were to teach 
those of number three, and soon. All that 
was supposed to be wanted in a school of 
three, or four, or five hundred wasa head or 
superintendent to teach the first class and 
to exercise a general oversight over the 
whole. The rest of the work was to be 
done by the scholars themselves. It was 
a plan for teaching the masses without cost, 
or at least with so little cost as scarcely to 
be taken into the account. One paid tea- 
cher was supposed to be ample for a school 
of five hundred scholars. 

The public schools of New York and Phi- 
ladelphia originated in an idea of this kind, 
and all the school-houses first erected were 
planned and built to suit this idea. A large 
barn-like building was erected, sixty or 
seventy feet wide by a hundred and twenty 
or a hundred and fifty feet long, and two sto- 
ries, sometimes threestories high. Each floor 
constituted a single apartment and con- 
tained a school. The school, whatever its 
numbers, was all in one room, but the 
scholars were grouped. into classes of eight 





or ten, each class being under the care of 
some older scholar or monitor. 

The public school ef 1820, then, was in 
its arrangements and accommodations and 
methods a fair representative of the Sun- 
day-school of 1870. The public school, too, 
was, as many a large Sunday-school now 
is, a Babel of confusion and noise, and the 
practical impossibility of making it other- 
wise forced the managers gradually to the 
conclusion that for the purposes of instruc- 
tion the classes must have separate rooms. 
The old buildings accordingly were 
gradually changed, either by constructing 
permanent partitions, dividing the area 
into a series of detached rooms, or by put- 
ting in sliding glass partitions, so that the 
space on one floor might be changed at will 
into one large room, or into aseries of small 
rooms. 

There are some purposes for which it is 
important to have the school together as a 
unit, in one room, while for other purposes 
it is important to have the scholars belong- 
ing to each class in a room by themselves. 
The plan of sliding glass partitions, there- 
fore, was supposed to accommodate both 
kinds of wants, and for a time this idea be- 
came very general. But in the practical 
working, these movable partitions are a 
clumsy contrivance, and all the later and 
more approved buildings abandon the ar- 
rangement. Instead of it, there is now one 
room, large enough to seat the whole 
school, which is known as the assembly 
room, and which is used only when for any 
kind of general exercise the whole school 
is together. But for all class work, there 
are separate class rooms, fitted and furnish- 
ed exclusively for the purpose of class 
teaching. : 

Such a mode of building, it must be ad- 
mitted, is not economical. The assembly 
room, having to accommodate the whole 
school, requires nearly as much space as the 
total of the several class rooms. The same 
school occupies a certain number of square 
feet for its accommodation when brought 
together as a unit, and then, immediately 
after, occupies an equal or perhaps greater 
number of feet in its divided state when 
separated into classes. But the public 
mind in regard to the maintenance of the 


common school has advanced to the idea: 


that economy is not the only thing to be 
studied. The question in regard to the 
public sehool is, not which kind of struc- 
ture will cost least, but which will be most 
efficient in furthering the ends of instruc- 
tion. Z 

No school-house is complete which does 
not secure these two ends: 1. One large 





room where all the school may be assem- 
bled for general exercises. 2. Separate 
rooms for class exercises. 

In regard to the common school, 
the people have freely granted the 
increased means needed for such an 
arrangement, because they believe the 
common school worth the increased 
cost. Religious people will not hesitate to 
give to the Sunday-school equal accommo- 
dation, whenever they are satisfied that it 
is worth the cost,—whenever they really 
believe that religious instruction is as im- 
portant as secular instruction. 

oo am 


For The Sunday-School Times. 
Teachers Giving Their Testimony, 


HY is it that we have the record of 

so few teachers’ experiences ? 
Nothing that can be said or written goes 
so straight to the heart of even an entire 
stranger, as a few brief words of real, per- 
sonal experience. It warms and even 
strengthens the hearts of toiling ones, who 
have been waiting and watching for long 
months, or it may be years, for some tangi- 
ble proof that they have not told the story 
of the cross in vain, to know that similar 
discouragements and trials of faith are 
borne by a multitude of others, who like 
themselves are striving to obey faithfully 
the command of the risen Lord, to preach 
or teach the gospel to every creature that 


Providence brings under their instruction : 


and influence. 

In the social prayer-meeting, the most 
tender, earnest appeal to the believer, for a 
‘* closer walk with God,’’ often fails to call 
forth the lively interest and the answering 
throb of sympathy, that a few brief words 
from a loving disciple can do, concerning 
some peculiar or oft occurring trial of faith, 
that is borne by many another follower of 
Jesus. Or perhaps the faint-hearted are 
strengthened by the recital of a triumphant 
victory, that was won by the grace of God. 

Especially among Sabbath-school teach- 
ers is this sympathy, this heart answering 
to heart, needed. Let those who have been 
rewarded with any degree of success en- 
courage others less successful by their tes- 
timony, and so increase their faith in the 
promise, ‘‘In due time ye shall reap if ye 
faint not.”’ 

OOO OO 


A Suggestion. 


DS. OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES: 
If after enrolling the names of new 
scholars on the books of our Sunday-schools, 
the little book entitled ‘‘Come to Jesus” 
were placed_in the hand of each little one, 
what effect would it have? I have long 
been impressed with the thought that much 
good might be done in this way, not only 
in our Sunday-schools, but also in the fa- 
milies from which they come, and which 
are, as we all regret to know, often careless 
or indifferent respecting the one great thing 
needful. 
I think this subject ls worthy the atten- 
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tion of our superintendents and teachers, 
as no doubt it would carry a light with it 
into many an abode, and thereby guide the 
parents and friends of our scholars to Jesus; 
but aside from this, can it fail to make our 
scholars see that we are earnest in the work 
ourselves, and have a great desire for their 
spiritual good? I think not. W. D. 
New York. 





a —— 


Gorrespondence of The Sunday-School Times. 


A Day in New Haven. 


NE who seldom leaves home, but remains 

at a local post of duty may be useful in his 

sphere, but he misses much of the outgrowth 

and progress that may be gained by mingling 

freely with others whose aims, sympathies 

and efforts are akin to hisown. This is par- 
ticularly true in the Sunday-school work. 

It was my privilege to spend Sabbath, the 
6th of November, in the delightful city of New 
Haven, Connecticut. The day dawned bright 
and beautiful and the pure bracing air of a 
New England latitude, sent the life-blood 
coursing through its channels with unwonted 
speed, exhilarating body and mind with one of 
nature’s true stimulants. 

Immediately in front of the public house 
where I had lodged the night before, 
stands the various buildings appropriated by 
the venerable and famous College of Yale; 
and to the right upon the eastern side of the 
same plot of ground fronting the College, are 
the Trinity Episcopal, First Congregational 
and North Congregational churches, familiarly 
spoken of as ‘‘ the churches on the green.” 

At an early hour I sought the home of my 
friend, F. T. Jarman, who kindly volunteer- 
ed his services during the forenoon to introduce 
me to some of the Sunday-schools that meet 
before church service in the morning. We 
visited the First Congregational, whichis held 
in a beautiful chapel erected for the purpose 
complete in its arrangement for neatness and 
convenience, and appropriated to the Sabbath- 
school and missionary operations ofthe church. 
After a cordial and kind welcome from J. H. 
Root, the superintendent of the school, learn- 


‘ing that the school numbers 200, and looking 


in on the different departments, including a 
fine large Bible class conducted by Prof. D. C. 
Gilman of Yale, we were permitted to seea 
life-like portrait of the Rey. Leonard Bacon, 
D. D., whose writings have enriched in an 
eminent degree our modern religious litera- 
ture. 

A few minutes’ walk brought us to the North 
Congregational church, just in time to hear the 
closing hymn from the school, and to take the 
warm hand of Arthur Blakeslee, its newly 
elected superintendent. Remaining here du- 
ring the service, and listening to an excellent 
discourse from its youthful pastor, at the close, 
what was my delight to meet in the person of 
one of the members, a friend of former years, 
John G. North, superintendent of the flourish- 
ing mission-school connected with this church, 
As the building in which the mission-school 
is held was undergoing repairs, it is tempora- 
rily closed, so this good brother proposed to 
spend the afternoon in going with me to all 
the schools we would have time to visit. The 
first was the Howard Avenue Congregational, 
George 8. Foot, superintendent. In the main 
department was observable an earnestness of 
purpose on the part of teachers, and a fixed 
attention by the scholars, that betokens 8uc- 
eessfal work for the Master. The primary 





department is superintended by John 8S. Chan- 
dler, the son of an East India missionary, who 
is aided in his work by six teachers. This 
school of little ones is making its contributions 
from week to week for the support and educa- 
tion of a little girl in India. They are permit- 
ted to name her Mary Howard. We next 
dropped in at the Old South Church, where the 
school of which F. W. Hill is superintendent 
was just beginning the opening hymn, “ Out- 
side the Gate,’ and it stirred memories of 
home and the dear youthful voices that 
there join in that familiar hymn. A few 
words were spoken with the endeavor to 
press the truths the hymn conveyed home 
upon the hearts of the youthful audience; that 
each scholar might seek an entrance within 
the gate and at last share in a Saviour’s loving 
welcome home. 

After this we visited and lingered with the 
Wesley Chapel Methodist Episcopal school, 
superintended by J. E. Searles, Jr. Here is 
one of the neatest and most convenient edifices 
for Sunday-school and church purposes com- 
bined, that I have ever seen. Every foot of 
space seems to be made available by reversi- 
ble seats, folding doors and sliding partitions. 
The infant department is over the vestibule at 
the entrance, and a glass partition separates it 
from the main audience-room, except on spe- 
cial occasions. Here we found a charming 
band of very interesting little ones, under the 
care of a competent teacher. 

The entire management of the school beto- 
kens earnest, wide-awake, sincere Christian 
effort, and we congratulate the whole-souled 
brother who stands at the head of this school, 
and his noble band of devoted workers. 


In an obscure part of the city, surrounded 
by a population in great need of such effort, 
we found the Fourth Ward Mission-school, of 
which M. C. Swezey is superintendent. It 
meets in the latter part of the afternoon, and 
is evidently accomplishing great good. 

Thus ended my delightful visit among the 
Sabbath-schools of New Haven, a day plea- 
santly and I trust profitably spent. G. 


oO me C— 


Correspondence of The Sunday-School Times. 
Madison County, Indiana, 


ELLWOOD, Ind., Nov. 7, 1870. 


HE Madison county (Ind.) Sunday-School 

Union held its second annual meeting at 
Anderson, on the Ist, 2d, and 3d inst. Over 
one hundred and fifty delegates and Sunday- 
school workers were in attendance, represent- 
ing twelve of the fourteen townships of the 
county. 


The President of the Union has labored zea- 
lously and efficiently during the past year, 
which added to the faithful work in the town- 
ships, has given the prestige of success to the 
Sabbath-school cause in Madison county. In- 
terest in the work and the efficient working 
force have increased fully one hundred-fold. 
As shown by the reports there are fifty-three 
schools in operation, with an aggregate atten- 
dance of three thousand five hundred. One 
school was reported as having ‘‘ died for want 
of shelter ;’? one for want of superintendent 
and teachers ; and yet a very few that received 
their breath of life with the violets, have 
‘“‘gone” with “the last rose of summer.” A 
few others in the country will necessarily dis- 
continue through the winter, but a majority 
will be sustained all the year round. Indeed, 
many of the best workers believe that winter 





sessions are more beneficial than those of sum-~ 
mer. 

The meeting was, in the main, harmonious, 
It was confidently expected that Dr. Wm. 
Cheever, President of the State Sunday-School 
Union, and Dr. Thomas Bowman, of the In- 
diana Asbury University, would be present to 
make the public addresses. There was a visi- 
ble letting down of enthusiasm when the an- 
nouncement was made that they could not be 
present. The lack of instrumental music was 
seriously felt. It is exceedingly to be regret- 
ted that any society would persist in a matter 
of opinion, detrimental to the pleasure of a 
large gathering made up of different denomi- 
nations, as did the society in whose chapel the 
meeting convened—by excluding the use of 
an organ. 

A novel feature of the programme was a 
bona fide Sunday-school session of an hour 
anda quarter. The Convention and children 
present were formed into classes, teachers ap- 
pointed, and immediately a genuine Sabbath- 
school (on Wednesday) was in full blast. It 
at once forcibly illustrated one of the best 
modes of opening, conducting, and closing a 
Sunday-school, and, incidentally, thé Uniform 
Lesson, Blackboard, and Object Teaching. 

The subject of the lesson was the ten virgins, 
Matt. 25: 1-13. The superintendent, Mr. Jo- 
seph T. Smith, of Anderson, put the lesson on 
the board with colored crayons, the arrange- 
ment of which will be seen from the following 
outline: 





THE TEN VIRGINS. 
LEsson: Matt. 25: 1-13. 
(Golden Topic :) Readiness to meet CHRIST. 


TOPICS. 
Waiting for Jesus, | Going in with Jesus, | 
Jesus Coming, Shut out of Heaven. | 


(Golden Text :) Watch, therefore ; for ye know 
not what hovr your Lord 





doth come. Matt. 24: 42, 
“ALL WENT FORTH.” 
The Wise had The Foolish had 
Lamps, Tamps, 
oil, No Oi, 
Were Ready, Were not Ready, j 
Went in. Were Shut Out. | 





AM 1 READY? 





Two metallic lamps were then introduced, 
one having “ oil,”’ the other “no oil.”” None 
could tell which one contained the oil until the 
match was applied. <A beautiful picture was 
exhibited, representing the Ten Virgins, when 
the cry was made, “ Behold, the Bridegroom 
cometh, go ye out to meet him.’’ The black- 
board, lamps, and picture, were used in the 
review at the close of the lesson. 

Another exercise proved most interesting 
and edifying. It was this: The question was 
asked, ‘‘ What have been the results of teach- 
ing in your own experience?” Written an- 
swers were given by teachers of the Conven- 
tion, which were reviewed by Rev. W. H. 
Goode, author of ‘‘ Outposts of Zion.” This 
exercise was conducted after the manner of 
the question drawer. 

The infant-class lesson and many of the dis- 
cussions and addresses were worthy of ex- 
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tended notice, but time and space forbid the 
attempt. 

A great amount of good has been accom- 
plished by holding such conventions. A corps 
ofearnest, zealous workers have been enlisted, 
who are determined to cultivate every part of 
the Madison county field with a thoroughness 
that will insure success. 

Yours truly, 
a 


J. W. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
THE TENNESSEE 
State Sunday-School Convention, 


HELD IN THE 
CITY OF NASHVILLE. 





HE first State Convention of the Sunday- 

school forces of Tennessee assembled at 
Nashville, Nov. 20, 10 o’clock, A. M. The 
meetings were held in the First Presbyterian 
church. A large representation was on hand 
from all parts of the State. 

H. E. Jones, of Nashville, called the body to 
order, and after opening devotional exercises 
the welcoming address was delivered as fol- 
lows: 


Address of Welcome. 
BY REV. A. J- BAIRD, D. D. 


Dear Brethren, from the different parts of 
this State and from other States, who are visit- 
ing us. We are glad tosee you here. Inthe 
first place, we rejoice to meet you because you 
are Sabbath-school men that come up from 
your fields of labor, and we meet you here 
Loy that broad, common, delightful ground. 

ou are permitted to look into the faces of 
those men who pray for the little children and 
sing with, and teach them those early notes 
of joy that belong to religion in childhood. 
For that reason, therefore, we are glad to meet 
you. 

One Body in Christ. 


And we rejoice to meet you, too, upon 
another ground, because you comeas one body 
in Christ Jesus. You have left behind you 
and at your homes those little matters that 
belong to each family in the great house- 
hold of God, and you come here this morn- 
ing with one common sentiment, that it 
is the faith of Jesus Christ must save the 
dying sinner. It is good for us to meet on 
these grounds. Denominations are blessings, 
and it is well that our host is divided into 
battalions and brigades and divisions, but 
it is also well for us to come together once in 
a while, so as to furnish a deep and lasting 
demonstration of the truth that we are all one 
in Christ Jesus. 


The Sunday-School Star. 


I would illustrate itin this way. Wearetold 
by astronomers that some stars are of a pale 
blue color, some of a dull ashen color, some of 
a green and some of other colors, but our star 
isa spectrum of different colors. Now, if in- 
stead of that wehadastar of an ashen color, 
every thing wou'd be of the same appearance 
—a death-like hue everywhere. But let us 
look up to God and be thankful that he has 
given us our beautiful and variegated star, so 
that when all these colors united are thrown 
together into the spectrum, then we have a 
strong, happy light that fills the Temple of 

od. The mingling of all the colors, the red, 
blue, orange, green and others, all thrown to- 
gether produces the white. So I conceive that 
the mingling together of all the denominations 
that are here will give a happy expression of 
oneness in Christ Jesus during the delibera- 
tions of this convention. 


The Glorious San. 


Again, sometimes we step out at nightand 
see a solitary star, the first one that comes 
out to shine in the heavens. It is beautiful, 
but by-and-by there is another and another, 


. and as we see them come trooping up the East 





we find larger and brighter ones, until jhe 
whole heaven is spangled over with bright and 
shining stars. But by-and-by there arises the 
beautiful moon and seems to obscure the light 
of those lesser stars, yet, after the grandeur of 
the night has passed away, then comes that 
superlatively splendid light and as it rises it 
seems to extinguish the moon and all the stars, 
We in this world are apt to glory in our church 
organizations and in our Sunday-schools; but 
the time comes, and I pray that this may be 
one of the times, when the sun of Righteous- 
ness rises with healing on his wings. I pray 
the time may come when these denominational 
distinctions shall be extinguished, and 
Jesus Christshall be the bright light that shall 
fill the whole heaven and gild the earth with 
beauty everywhere. This is precisely what 
we shall see by-and-by. And this convention 
as it comes together will fitly represent that 
day for which we look and for which we pray, 
when we shall see eye to eye, and face to face, 
and when all the little things that are now 
perhaps necessary to an organization will be 


.done away with, and the great, broad brother- 


hood in Christ Jesus will stand before God’s 
throne, one in him. 


Not Visitors, But Workers. 


I rejoice, therefore, to be here this morning, 
and I come into this convention to welcome 
you and say to you, come with your hearts 
full of the love of Christ, come just as you are, 
come prepared to warm at the great fire and 
light your torches here, that they may burn 
with a brighter light than ever before. And 
we will receive the blessing, too, for which we 
have come. I am satisfied that this will be 
the case. But I wish now to remind you that 
you are not visitors here; you have not come 
to look on; you have not come to hear others 
talk and to see others work. You are not 
visitors this time, but you have come to work, 
and you should feel that every delegate is a 
man anda member, and therefore has his work 
to do; and this is a time when we expect each 
and all tosee how much they can do to forward 
this great interest that we come to help, in 
this first Sunday-school Convention of the 
State. 

Let us spend our time so that we go forth 
full of the suggestions we have received. It 
may be that some of you will feel timid be- 
cause you are not in the habit of public speak- 
ing. Talk as you talk to your Sabbath-school 
scholars; come with your hearts full of the 
love of God, and if your language may not be 
as polished as that of your brother near you, 
remember that you have not come here to ex- 
hibit the polished brightness of your helmet 
or your shield, but your lanee covered with 
the blood of the foe. Asa Christian you have 
come here to do your work. Then performit 
cheerfully and this will be a happy meeting. 


The Future in View. 


Again this is a beacon for future generations. 
I would love in the providence of God, to 
awake up twenty years hence, if I should not 
live to that time, and ask how is the Sabbath- 
school cause prospering in the State of Tennes- 
see. I can see what it has done in the last 
twenty years. Since that time it has taken 
up the gospel and written out every page of it 
into verse, and the little children have caught 
it up and they are singing it on our hills and 
along our valleys, and there has dawned on 
us a day of jubilee. 

A closing remark then for you this morning: 
Feel perfectly at home in our midst and in our 
families and in our churches, and feel that we 
all are one and that you are one of us, and feel 
too that you have come todo your work in this 
great cause, and to be a blessing and a benefit 
to others that are around you. And when the 
hours of this convention close, you will go 
back and one of you yonder at the foot of the 
mountain will gather in the children of the 
Sunday-school and will feel baptized afresh. 
Another who may be laboring in the dusty 
streets of a crowded city will feel the influence 
of the same principle. And we have Sabbath- 
school workers that come from the interior 
districts. It is easier to have aSunday-school 
in the city than in the village, and easier in 
the village than in the country. During these 
deliberations you will hear workers from 
those distant points. Then you must resolve 
to make this Convention one in interest, one 
in purpose, one in delight, so that we may go 





forward and have a Sabbath-school in eve 
hut and in every hamlet. And may the bleas- 
ing of Almighty God rest upon you! 


The Permanent Organization. 

Messrs. J. W. Gant, of East Tennessee, Ed- 
ward Pickett, of West Tennessee, Wm. H. Mor- 
row, of Edgefield, John W. Faxon, of Clarks- 
ville, and Terry:H. Cahal, of Nashville, were 
appointed a Committee on Permanent Organi- 
zation, and after a brief consultation reported 
the following named gentlemen who were 
unanimously ratified as officersof the conven- 
tion: 

President, John Frizzell, of Davidson. 

Vice Presidents, J. W. Gant, of Knox; J. A. 
Ray], of Knox; J. T. Swayne, of Shelby; KE. 
B. Pickett, of Shelby; Wm. A. Nelson, of 
Bedford; Atha Thomas, of Williamson. 

Secretaries, M. B. Pilcher, of Davidson, Re- 
cording Secretary, and H. E. Jones, of David- 
son, Corresponding Secretary. 

Treasurer, W. H. Wharton, Jr.,of Davidson, 

President Frizzell made a suitable address 
of acknowledgment, referring to the fact that 
this was the first Sunday-School State Conven- 
tion ever held in Tennessee; to the beautiful 
sight which the union of the Christian brethren 
presented, and to the absolute need of caring 
well for the children of the State and of the 
church if we would have them grow up to fill 
their place in the world. 

Different committees and resolutions as to 
business, &c., were reported, and among them 
the following important action was taken as 
presented by the Business Committee: 

First. The appointment of the following 
committees : 

1, A committee on constitution and by-laws, 
composed of three members. 

2. A committee on statistics, composed of 
five. J 

3. A committee of three to prepare an address 
to the Sunday-school workers of the State, to 
be published hereafter in the secular and reli- 
gious papers. 

They also report in favor of a permanent 
State organization; and to perfect the same 
they suggest that the present organization of 
the convention be a permanent one through 


the ensuing year; and also, in addition to the - 


above, three committees of five be appointed 
by the chairman of this convention, composed 
of three from Nashville, Tenn., and one from 
the Eastern and Western divisions of the State, 
which shall be permanent throughout the en- 
suing year. 

At the second session the gentlemen to com- 
pose the foregoing named committee were 
appointed by the president, and a discussion 
followed on the question, “‘ How can Sunday- 
schools be made more efficient? 


The Question Box. 

H. E. Jones answered the following ques- 
tions deposited in the box: 

1. Is not the object of Sunday-school teach- 
ing to lead children to Christ? 

A. There can be but one answer to that 
question. Certainly it is. 

2. Can a person whois ignorant of Christ 
and therefore of “the way,’’ lead children to 
Christ? 

A. We answer, no. 

3. How will you get rid of an inefficient 
teacher ? 

A. Well; we know of no way to get rid of 
such a teacher other than for the superinten- 
dent of the sehool to remove him either by the 
authority of his position or in the exercise of s 
spirit of love. 
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4, How can the older scholars be retained in 
the Sabbath-school ? 

A. We answer, by training them while 
young to love the Sabbath-school and the 
Sabbath work. 

5. Where and by whom was the first Sun- 
day-school organized in Tennessee ? 

A. That is a question which we are not pre- 
pared to answer definitely. I believe, and it 
isso given by one of the historians of Tennes- 
see, that the first settlement in Tennessee was 
made by a family of Virginians, who settled 
in the northeastern portion of the State in 1769. 
I believe it was about 1840, or perhaps 1830, 
that the first Sunday-school was organized in 
Nashville. It may be a little further back 
than that, but not exceeding forty years. That 
was when this portion of the city of Nashville 
was a cedar glade, and when the present site 
of the Methodist church, the McKendree 
church, was a little log sehool house, in which 
the first Sunday-school was organized, and at 
the head of it was Mrs. Felix Grundy. 

Mr. Terry H. Cahal, of Nashville, then an- 
swered the remainder of the questions, as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

1. Should a Sunday-school have a written 
constitution and by-laws? 

A. That is not objectionable if you will live 
up to them and observe them. 

2. What is the best means of retaining teach- 


.ers in the Sunday-school? 


A. One of the best of means is to get them 
very much interested in the work. 

3. Is the Sunday-school of divine origin and 
organization, or is itof a human and modern 
invention? 

A. Ages upon ages ago there was a divine 
command of the Saviour ‘‘ Feed my lambs,’ 
and the Sunday-school is the adaptation of 
means to an end, and so is every church or- 
ganization. If our church organization is a 
divine institution, so is the Sunday-school. 

Some objection was made by one or two dele- 
gates to this method of answering the ques- 
tions, as they thought they should be left to 
general discussion and answer by all the dele- 
gates. After some debate the matter was set- 
tled by the President stating that any member 
could discuss them if he so desired. 

The third session, held in the evening, was 
attended by a large and earnest audience. It 
was held in the McKendree church. After 
suitable devotional exercises, the Rev. Atticus 
G@. Haygood, Sunday-sehool Secretary for the 
Methodist church, South, made an address. 


He was reminded by such a meeting that 
the cause had been making rapid progress, 
Inthe Northern and Western States these con- 
ventions had now been held for years, and 
even a national convention had been held. He 
was glad also to state that in May next, a large 
convention for one of the denominations had 
been called to meet in this city of Nashville, 
to represent all the Southern States. At least 
five millions of Protestant youth are now un- 
der Sunday-school instruction, and the atten- 
tion of the Christian church and public was 
never more widely and earnestly called to the 
Sunday-school enterprise. In one particular, 
at least, the Sunday-school has been a success; 
it has taught the ehurch to believe in the pos- 
sibility of children’s conversion. And it isa 
fact that precisely in proportion as those who 
are interesting themselves in this movement 
understand that the design of Sunday-schools 
> as lead children to Christ, are they success- 

u . 

The speaker further remarked that many 
Sunday-school teachers went to their classes 
without preparation. There was also a bad 
habit of using loose illustrations of doctrine 
and experience. As an example of this, the 
Speaker related an anecdote of a lady whoin 
explaining to her Sunday-school scholars the 





nature of faith, said: ‘‘ Suppose I should tell 

ou thatin a boat out in the river there was a 
eg of mutton and you should believe me, that 
would be faith.”’ The next Sabbath when the 
teacher asked her pupils ‘‘ What is faith?’’ she 
was very naturally answered, ‘ Faith is a leg 
of mutton in a boat.’’ [Sensation.] It wasa 
mistake for teachers to suppose that they could 
on the spur of the moment explain passages of 
Scripture that had perplexed the ablest com- 
mentators. All should attend Sunday-schools 
big had an opportunity, whether young or 
old. 

The speaker continued his remarks by la- 
menting the difficulty in some churches of ob- 
taining teachers, and concluded his address 
by relating an incident during the war. An 
officer of a Georgian regiment was killed at 
the battle of Perryville, leaving a wife and 
three children. One of his daughters took 
charge ofa Sunday-school class, and one day a 
young girl of 18, a Magdalen, and an outcast, 
eame to the school, and the superintendent 
said, ‘Teach her to read.’? Many a proud 
Pharisee would have folded his hands and 
turned away, but this Sunday-school teacher 
taught the girl and led her to Jesus. Inthe 
course of a few weeks this pupil was missed 
from the school, and on inquiry it was found 
that she was sick and had been taken to the 
poor-house to die; but she sent this word to 
her Sunday-school teacher: ‘* Tell Miss Sallie I 
am going to die, but that the truths she taught 
me at the Sunday-school have made me not 
afraid to die.’’ Frederick Charles, when Ba- 
zaine capitulated the other day, felt no such 
joy as might well thrill the heart of that faith- 
ful teacher of the Sunday-school. 


H. E. Jones, of Nashville, referred to the 
beneficent design of the Convention and its 
workers throughout the State. In Nashville 
alone there are over 2,000 young children who 
have never entered the doors of a Sunday- 
school room, 


The Sunday-school enterprise was in the 
morning of its existence, and had much to do 
to attain the meridian of its usefulness and in- 
fluence iu society and thechurch. There were 
few persons among the members of churches, 
who seemed to entertain a just appreciation of 
Sunday-schoolin fluences and instruction. Still 
fewer who manifested an aetive interest in the | 
subject. He wasafraid that many people filled 
their places as teachers simply from the force 
of habit. The speaker now dwelt upon the 
importance of early instruction, and the influ- 
ence which first impressions had in determin- 
ing the destiny of the future man or woman, 
A word or a look had often been the making 
or ruin of a life. What would be the effect 
upon society at large, and especially upon the 
condition of our Sunday-schools, if parents in 
this Christian age placed a proper estimate 
upon the obligations resting upon them for 
the religious training of their children? The 
morals of society would be improved, and in- 
stead of throngs of boys spending the Sabbath 
day uponthe streets of oyr cities in idleness 
and profanity, our Sunday-schools would be 
crowded with pupils. Even as it was, the Sun- 
day-schools of the nineteenth century wielded 
an influence, perhaps, greater than that of the 
pulpit itselfin Christianizing the world. They 
had been aptly styled the nurseries of the 
church. To the young ladies he would say that 
there was no better place for the display of 
those pure and noble virtues which adorn the 
lovely character of woman, than the Sunday- 
school, and to the charitable he would say that 
there was no more fitting place for the exer- 
cise of their kind and generous impulses; and 

e@ was glad to know that there were some in 
this community who have set a beautiful and 
noble example by going out as it were, into 
the by ways and hedges of our city in search of 
the lost lambs of the House of Israel. To one 
and all he would say, give to the Sunday-school 
your encouragement and your co-operation. 


Second Day. 

In the morning session the question of giv- 
ing prizes in Sunday-schools was discussed 
quite earnestly, the usual diversity of opinion 
being expressed, the weight of judgment seem- 
ing to be in favor of a judicious system of 
prize giving. 





Rev. H. R. Brown, of Edgefield, stated that 
he had had some experience in this matter, 
and he was inclined to take the negative as a 
whole. If prizes are to be given, they should 
be given cautiously and without respect to the 
value of the prize. He would not say that 
prizes should not be given at all, but they 
should. be confined to the smaller children, 
and be without reference to their value in 
money, and by no means let them be given for 
committing verses to memory. 

A delegate suggested that the convention 
pass on to the next question. The Rey. Mr. 
Otts, however, said he was afraid the opinion 
would go out that this convention was opposed 
to prizes. In all systems of education an ap- 
peal was made to the principle of emulation in 
the human breast. He had been a Sunday- 
school scholar, asuperintendent and a pastor, 
He had nothing to say about festivals and fan- 
dangos, but the question was whether a good 
system of prizes in Sunday-schools should be 
encouraged, and how the scholar should be 
stimulated. With an experience of six years 
he had found that asystem of judicious prizes 
was to be desired. 

The convention finally passed the following 
resolution offered by E. B. Pickett, of Mem- 
phis, by a vote of 46 to 36. 


Resolved, That a well devised system of rewards 
for meritorious conduct is well calculated to pro- 
mote success and prosperity in Sabbath-schools, 
and this ccnvention recommend the same for ge- 
neral adoption throughout the State. 


The next question discussed was, ‘‘ should 
irreligious persons be teachers in Sunday- 
schools ?”’ 

In this discussion a large number of dele- 
gates participated, all or nearly all taking the 


‘ground that irreligious persons should be al- 


lowed to teach, as tending to lead them to be- 
come religious, and several anecdotes were 
given showing that such had been the fact. 

Inthe afternoon session, the question of uni- 
form lessons was discussed. T. H. Cahal, 
Esq., offered the following six reasons in 
favor, viz.: 1. The heart of a school is the 
teacher’s meeting. 2. Without uniformity of 
lessouis there can be no unity of general exer- 
cises. 8. Thesuperintendent is a cypher where 
diversity of lessons exists. 4. Under the uni- 
form system the pastor’s influence is greatly 
increxsed. 5, The parent is made a co-worker. 
6. The success of schools where the uniform 
lesson is used. The convention subsequently 
declared emphatically in favor of uniform les- 
sons. | 

The question box was again opened and 
many questions were answered by Messrs. - 
Jones and Cahal. ‘ 

A motion was made and carried to recon- 
sider the vote taken at the morning session in 
regard to prizes in Sunday-schools. Thena 
motion was made to table the whole matter, 
By a vote of 39 ayes to 22 noes, the question 
was laid on the table. 

The committee on statistics presented a re- 
port of Sunday-schools that had been reported 
to them, summing up as follows: 107 Sunday- 
schools; 10,043 scholars; officers 382; whole 
number of teachers 1,116; whole number of 
library books 25,501; whole number of papers 
taken 5,038. 

The Committee on Constitution reported, 
and a constitution and by-laws were adopted 
as read article by article. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the 
Executive Committee to take steps to secure & 
thorough organization of Sunday-schools im 
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every county in the State, and authorizing 
them to appointan efficient man in each county 
who should be charged with the organization 
of a county Sunday-school Association, said 
associations to be auxiliary to this convention. 

Theconvention then adjourned for one year, 
to meet in Nashville at 2 o’clock P. M., on the 
last Tuesday of October, 1871. 


a 


Sunday-School Intelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 


items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
Part of the wide field.] 





Allegheny County, Pa.—We find that the 
proceedings of the first Convention for Alle- 
gheny County are so interesting and gene- 
rally valuable, that we must devote more 
space to them than we have at command this 
week. Rather than dismiss them with un- 


worthy brevity, therefore, we shall hold them 
over another week. 





Maryland—Call for the Next State Con- 
vention—(Official).—The eighth annual Con- 
vention of the Maryland and District of Co- 
lumbia Sunday-School Association will be 
held at Baltimore on Tuesday, 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1870, at 3 o’clock, P. M., and continue in 
session three days. Due notice of the place of 
meeting will be published in the city papers. 

All the Sunday-schools in Maryland and 
the District of Columbia are hereby cordially 
invited to send delegates. Let the superin- 
tendent of each school see to it that one or two 
teachers be appointed, who, with himself, will 
be sure to attend. 

Ministers of the gospel and superintendents 
of Sunday-schools will be ex-officio members 
of the Convention. 

Special invitations have been tendered to 
Rev. George A. Peltz, President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sunday-School Convention; 
Rev. Edward Eggleston, D. D., formerly of 
Chicago, but now of New York, and other 
leading Sunday-school men, whoare expected 
te be present. Philip Phillips has kindly con- 
sented to favor us with his presence and con- 
duct the singing. 

Application will be made to the railroad 
eompanies and steamboat lines for reduction 
of fare to delegates, 

May we ask religious and secular papers to 
insert this circular or make suitable reference 
to the same in their columns ? 

In order to make the necessary arrange- 
- ments for the entertainment of delegates du- 
ring the sessions of Convention, it is indispen- 
sable.that their names and post-office address 
be forwarded to me on or before the 6th of 
December. GRIFFITH OWEN, 

73 Fayette street, Baltimore. 

Germantown, Philadelphia.—-The first 
anniversary of the Germantown Sunday- 
School Teachers’ Union was celebrated on 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 8, The meeting was 
held in the Market Square Presbyterian 
ehurch, Rey. E. P. Cowan, pastor. William 
Adamson, President, occupied the chair. The 
house was full. After the customary devo- 
tional exercises, the Rey. Joseph R, Moore 
was introduced as the first speaker. 

A chief design of the meeting was to in- 
erease in the community a sense of the im- 
portance of the Sunday-school work, and in- 
duce many more to enlist in it. The speaker 
kept to this point, urging that as the cause 





needed the best intelligence and piety of the 
church, and the pecuniary means of its weal- 
thy members, these must be forthcoming, and 
Christians were not fulfilling their obligations 
if they withheld them. 

The Rev. 8S. A. Mutchmore followed, still 
pleading for a deeper interest in the cause. 
He would place a child in the midst of them 
as the best possible plea he could urge. A 
child, with all its weakness, dependence and 
helplessness, is yet one of the most omnipotent 
things in the world. The stages of its growth 
—the receptive, the imitative and the repro- 
ductive—were named, and the necessity of 
meeting the demands of the child-nature in 
our religious training during these periods, 
freely illustrated and enforced. The teacher 
cannot afford to be shallow.. He cannot do 
without full and careful preparation. He must 
know his subject. He must be in earnest. He 
must be sympathetic. He must teach witha 
living, glowing enthusiasm, as if he knew 
and believed what he taught. Lastly, he must 
teach with faith, believing that God’s word 
cannot fall to the ground. 

The last address was by the Rev. J. Spencer 
Kennard, He spoke of the reflex influence of 
teaching upon the mind and heart of the tea- 
cher. If he truly and faithfully does his work, 
he gets more than he gives, Andin many 
ways. Take the idea of responsibility. This 
must always attend a conscientious under- 
taking of the work. Where it is present it 
wonderfully ennobles and elevates both the 
conception of the work and the soul of the 
worker. Then the idea of instruction. The 
teacher has to study, of course, in order to 
teach. What a discipline this gives him. How 
it simplifies and clarifies the truth to his own 
mind. The effort to impart toa child brings 
out the truth as it is in Jesus, in all its vivid, 
luminous brightness and beauty. Then the 
education. This is quite a different thing from 
the instruction. It is the drawing out and 
training of the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties. Teaching others educates onesself. It 
enlarges the capacity of the intellect for re- 
ceiving truth, it girds up the mind, wakes up 
the powers, concentrates them, quickens the 
discrimination and powers of criticism and 
analysis toa wonderful degree, Itcultivatesthe 
faculty of thinking with exaetness, andofaccu- 
racy inexpression. But before all mere men- 
tal culture, the heart is benefitted and blessed 
by the exercise of teaching. Love to Jesus 
and to the children, and to the whole world, 
is quickened and expanded, and faith in the 
eternal truths of God’s Word and in the plan 
of redemption is wonderfully helped and 
strengthened. We believe a thing with dou- 
ble strength of conviction when we have 
brought another to believeit, In these and 
other particulars the reflex benefits of teach- 
ing were set forth by the speaker with the use 
of apt illustrations and cogent appeals, mak- 


ing his address truly interesting and impres- 
sive. : 


The exercises were felt to be altogether 
pleasant and profitable. The Union was re- 
ported to be in good, successful operation, to 
have done a good work already, and to be 
promising of still further and greater influ- 


ence for good upon all the schools and upon 
the community. 





Clinton County, Pa.—Sugar Valley con- 
tains fifteen square miles, a population of 
about 500, and ten Sabbath-schools. A Sun- 
day-School Teachers’ Institute was held in 
one of its principal churches, on the 21st and 
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22d of October. And it was a good succegs, 
The Rey. Mr. Shinn, from Lock Haven City, 
gave us a rich opening address. The time was 
well filled up in devotion, prayer, blackboard 
exercises, discussions of important questions, 
and the question-box. A children’s meeting 
was held on Saturday, at 7 o’clock, P. M, 
The ‘‘ fox’’ question, recorded in Judges, was 
analyzed and explained by aid of the black- 
board, by the Rey. Mr. Crittenden, Sunday- 
school missionary of Clinton County. We 
have now organized, and appointed for a 
meeting November 25th and 26th. The Insti- 
tute has done us much good. We hope it may 
multiply in good influences. It would no 
doubt do us, as well as some of our Sunday- 
school workers from a distance, good to visit 
our sweet little Valley. Come meet with us 
in the noble work, is the prayer of many of 
our teachers. Ss. N. B. 


Brooklyn—Grand Avenue Chapel.—The 
flourishing Sunday-school connected with this 
chapel, under the lead of Mr. 8, L. Parsons, 
held aspirited meeting a few evenings since, 
The managers have recently greatly improved 
the appearance of the room by whitening the 
walls, introducing reflectors for lights, and 
hanging framed mottoes upon the walls; the 
room, being about 40 by 60 feet, is now among 
the cheerful and inviting Sunday-school rooms 
of the city. The meeting was a re-dedieation- 
of the chapel, as the alterations have just been 
completed. It was addressed by the Rev. Dr. 
Budington, Rev. Father Gleason, Messrs. H. 
R. Jones, Samuel Harris, S. E. Warner, and 
the Superintendent. The singing by the scho- 
lars was led by Mr. G. Wilcox, and was greatly 
enjoyed. There is a large field for earnest 
workers in the vicinity of this chapel. J. R. M. 








Rockland County, New York.—The Sun- 
day-School Association of Rockland county 
held its semi-annual meeting at Tomkins’s 
Cove, October 26. It was well attended, and 
the exercises were lively and interesting. In 
the morning an address by the President, D. 
D. Smith, dwelt on the importance of all con- 
nected with the Sunday-school remembering 
that its objectis to bring the children to Christ. 
This was followed by a discussion on the ne- 
cessity and value of teachers’ meetings. Points 
advanced in the discussion were: Such meet- 
ings are highly beneficial ; should be eonduct- 
ed by pastors; if no time is found for them, 
some other meeting may better give way; 4 
review of the lesson at such meeting import- 
ant, but teachers should not be allowed to de- 
pend on the pastor for all their preparation, 
but must give the lesson thorough study be- 
fore the meeting. 

In the.afternoon, a Bible exercise by an in- 
fant class, on the lifeof Joseph, was conducted 
by Mrs. Lucy A. Babcock, followed by a black- 
board exercise by Rev. A. 8. Freeman, and 
remarks by Calvin Tomkins, Esq., Revs. Thos. 
N. Smith, J.J. McMahon, and others. Mr. Blau- 
velt, of Nyack, said that the story of J oseph, 
told in this simple manner, would make an 
impression on the minds of the children which 
would never be forgotten; he had himself 
learned it in his infancy in almost the samé 
form, but in the Dutch language, at the knee of 
his great grandmother. 

Notwithstanding the failure in the attend- 


ance of “‘ distinguished speakers from abroad,” 
the meeting was successful and profitable, and 
rendered doubly pleasant by the generous 
hospitality of the ladies and gentlemen of the 
romantic little village of Tomkins’s Cove, 
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Books. 


WorpDs AND THEIR USES. By Richard Grant 
White. New York: Sheldon & Co. In common 
with a good many others, we have been waiting 
somewhat impatiently for the appearance of Mr. 
White’s book, The somewhat discursive and semi- 
comic, but always scholarly and instructive essays 
on this subject, which for two or three years made 
a noticeable feature in the ‘Galaxy,’ are at length 
before us in a collected form, and we take the occa- 
sion to thank the author for having done so valua- 
ble a service toso good acause. Good English is 
@ blessing for which in these days we cannot be 
too thankful, and every one who loves to hear his 
mother-tongue in its purity, owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the doughty champion who has taken up 
the cudgels in its defence. His book ought to find 
a place in every gentleman’s library. 

GEOFFREY THE LOLLARD. By Frances Eastwood, 
New York: Dodd & Mead. A fictitious story, il- 
lustrating the persecutions to which the Lollards, 
or early reformers, were subjected in England. 
The story is interesting, and gives a vivid idea 
doubtless of much that then happened. But this 
kind of writing is very difficult, and requiresa 
better acqhaintance with history than most of our 
writers of juvenile books possess. We have, for 
instance, in this story, long quotations of Scrip- 
ture by the Lollard preachers, and these quota- 
tions are all taken from King James's version, 
which was not made until more than two hundred 
years afterwards. We might as well put quota- 
tions from Shakespeare into the mouths of Chau- 
cer’'s Canterbury Pilgrims, or represent Shakes- 


_peare himself quoting from Tennyson. Other ana- 


chronisms occur, but it is not necessary to dwell 
upon them. Historical fiction requires something 
more than a vigorous imagination. The writer 
should be possessed of extensive and accurate his- 
torical knowledge. Otherwise he misleads his 
readers, instead of informing them. 

WHY AND How? Why the Chinese Emigrate, 
and the Means they Adopt for Reaching America. 
With Sketches of Travel, Amusing Incidents, So- 
cial Customs, &c. By Russell H. Conwell. With 
Illustrations. Boston: Lee & Shepard. The inte- 
resting and timely questions which the title of 
this book asks are answered in graphic and inte- 
resting terms. For one who wishes to be posted 
upon the social and political condition of the Chi- 
nese at home, and to be helped in the light of an 
lutelligent look at them there to judge of their pro- 
bable future here, we know of no source at once so 
fresh and full and pleasing as thisvolume. The 
author has had peculiar advantages from a late 
visit to China, and from a thorough acquaintance 
with the general subject of immigration, tofurnish 
a trustworthy record, and the sprightly, practically 
interesting style which he adopts meets every re- 
quirement of an entertaining and useful book. It 
will have a wide circulation. 

MEMORIALS OF THE ENGLISH MARTYRs. By the 
Rey. C. B. Tayler. Boston: American Tract Socicty. 
This reprint from the London Religious Tract So- 
ciety is a condensed account of the days of perse- 
cution of the Protestant faith in England, and 
leads into some of the saddest scenes in the annals 
ofthe church. Almost the only light that relieves 


the darkness and terror of those days, is the grand - 


heroism of those noble martyrs and confessors 
of the truth, whose candles, or rather flaming 
torches, could not be hid, nor put oat, even by the 
floods of the ungodly men who persecuted them. 
The memory of Wycliffe,and Ridley, and Latimer, 
and Cranmer, and the no less noble though un- 
named ‘‘cloud of witnesses’? among the sons and 
daughters of the church, will live while the church 
lasts. The gathering of these facts and memorials 
isa good work. Says one of the godly men of the 
period described, “Let these things never be for- 
gotten ; let your children remember them forever.”’ 
“Rome is now what she was 300 years ago.’”? Her 
persecuting spirit has not changed. The volume 
before us will have its use in fortifying the young 


. against all systems of religious intolerance, and 


bracing them to greater self-denial, and more ear- 
nest zeal in defence of the truth, while it will aid 
in holding up the memory and example of these 


righteous men in everlasting remembrance and 
affection. 





TALKS ABOUT PEOPLE'S STOMACHS. By Dio Lewis, 
M.D. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. Thereisa won- 
derful amount of common sense in this book of 
Dr. Lewis’s, and we cannot but think that its ge- 
neral circulation would add much to the public 
health. Some of his notions, however, are rather 
startling. He is down upon superfine wheat flour 
as being void of nutriment, and upon tomatoes as 
being next door to vegetable poisons. The book 
is full of anecdote drawn from the Doctor’s expe- 
rience as a practitioner, and is decidedly enter- 
taining. 

WEE MEGGIE ForSsYTHE, and the Muckle Wis- 
dom, By Mrs. Jane Dunbar Chaplin. Boston: 
American Traci Society. A Scotch story, pathetic 
and beautiful, religious in its teachings and whole 
atmosphere, and winningin itsstyle of incident 
and narration. We like the Scotch brogue, at any 
rate, and when it is put into the lipsof a dear, 
simple, godly child, it is all the more rich and win- 
some, “Wee Meggie” loves Jesus, and very art- 
lessly shows it in efforts among the poor and ne- 
glected in the narrow wynds of a Scotch city. In 
the beautiful faith of childhood she feels that 
all who love Jesus must be as anxious and as un- 
ceasing as she in desire and labor for the souls of 
ail around them. She is thus used as an instru- 
ment of rebuke and stimulus to adult Christians, 
and even ministers, when they seem to flag in 
their labors. The storys is deeply interesting, too, 
and just such as Sunday scholars will delight to 
read and will be benefitted by reading. 


MISUNDERSTOOD, By Florence Montgomery. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. A very in- 
teresting narrative of child-life, somewhat unique, 
but full of weighty suggestions for parents and 
those who haveto dowith children. It isin effecta 
plea for greater forbearance with children’s restless- 
ness, and more sympathy for their seemingly tri- 
vial joys and sorrows. Above all, it points out the 
cruel wrong of parental partialities and prejudices 
which lead to overflowing attention to one child, 
and acold neglect, if not positive aversion, for an- 
other, The volume has a mission ina good many 
quarters. 

Two WAYs oF Dorna It. By Miss L. Bates. Phi- 
ladelphia: J. P. Skelly & Company. This is a dis- 
cussion of the subject of woman’s rights, only in- 
stead of being in the formof an essay, itisina 
dialogue, or rather a series of conversations among 
the members of an intelligentand Christian house- 
hold. The story is almost entirely devoid of ac- 
tion, being made up chiefly of talk. This sort of 
conversational discussion never amounts to much. 
It is neither dramatic, proving a point by a well 
put fictitious example, nor is it straightforward 
argument, 

WONDERFUL BALLOON ASCENTS; or, The Con- 
quest of the Skies. A History of Balloons and Bal- 
loon Voyages. From the French of F. Marion. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Company. Another 
addition to the ‘Library of Wonders,” telling us 
all about balloons and balloonists. And who is 
there. young or old, who has not always been sin- 
gularly interested in everything relating to the 
geronaut’s art? Just now a most interesting 
appendix might be added by the French, to whom 
the science of serial navigation has come to be of 
very painful and practical moment, 

THE STILL Hour; or, Communion with God, 
By Austin Phelps, Professor in Andover Theolo- 
gical Seminary. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. A 
beautiful, gemmy edition of this well known devo- 
tional work, in square 16mo form, printed on tinted 
paper, bound in bevel board, and frfll gilt, to meet 
the wants of the presentation season. Nearly 
50.000 copies of the ordinary editionof this remark- 
able little work have been sold. 

CoNANT FARM. By theauthor of ‘ Margaret Rus- 
sell’s School.” New York: Robert Curter & Bro- 
thers, Adomestic story, containing a great variety 
of incident, and showing the value of persistent 
and quiet example in commending religion to 
worldly and irreligious people. The teachings of 
the book are good, and the style is much above 
that of most juvenile books. We recommend it as 
worthy ofa place in the Sunday-school library, 

ByE-PATH MEADOW. By the Rev. Paxton Hood. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. The title and conceit of 
this good English book are borrowed from Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim, and the author has made excellent 
use of the allegory for youthful readers. He shows 





the peril of swerving from the even path of duty 
into the bye-paths of sin, and mixes up in the 
course of the story a ‘great deal of wisdom and 
sound counsel. The style is that of the 
narrative, and reads like a real experience, 
It is stronger than the common run of stories, and 
impresses many good practical lessons on young 
and old. It is suitable for the Sabbath-school 
library. 

WILLSON’S NEW SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 
Adapted to Thorough Elementary Instruction in 
Orthography, Orthoepy, Formation, Derivation, 
and Uses of Words. By Marcus Willson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. The completeness and 
fullness of this text-book for beginners claim for it 
the interested attention of teachers, It isa new 
system of classification and arrangement, which 
promises to facilitate the accurate acquisition by 
children of the important art of spelling. It is 
commended to the careful test of the school-room, 


LETTERS EVERYWHERE. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
A book of stories and rhymes for children, very 
originai in design, and illustrated with pictures of 
extraordinary beauty. These pictures represent 
various rural scenes, and yet in each is contained 
some letter of the alphabet of huge dimensions, 
and so disguised by its surroundings as to require 
on the child’s part some study and observation to 
trace it, yet it is unmistakably there, 

OuT IN THE Storm. By the author of the 
“Leighton Children.” Philadelphia: American 
Sunday-School Union. A story of singular beauty 
and power, illustrating the dangers of two evils to 
which school children are much exposed, namely, 
the meanness of ‘‘cheating”’ in schoolexercises, and 
the violence of ungoverned passion. The writer of 
the story draws character with a bold hand, and 
yet with marvellous precision. We hope there 
will be many more juvenile books from the same 
source, 

MoNICA, THE MOTHER OF AUGUSTINE, Philadel- 
phia: Reformed Church Publication Board, This is 
a@ story with which all Sunday-school children 
should become familiar, It is no fictitious tale, 
but the true story of oneof the noblest and most 
memorable women known tochurch history, the 
mother of the greatest of the early Christian 
fathers. 

IDLE WorRps. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffeljfinger. A love story of considerable power, 
showing the cruel wrongs inflicted by idle and 
gossiping words. The book is not one fitted or in- 
tended for the Sunday-school, but it contains an 
excellent moral lesson on a subject that much 
needs to be enforced. We commend the book 
heartily. 

THE HOUSE ON WHEELS. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
A story from the French, about a child who was 
stolen by a wandering showman and carried about 
the country, experiencing various adventures, 
The story is profusely illustrated. 

LinpsAy LEE AND His FRIENDS. Portland, 
Maine: Hoyt, Fogg & Breed. An English story, 
aimed at the evils of intemperance and infidelity, 
the latter especially in the matter of reading infi- 
del books. The story is well adapted tothe class 
for whom it seems to be specially written—the 
more thoughtful among British workingmen, but 
it does not so well stand the transfer to this coun- 
try, although its subject, sad to say, has too univer- 
sal application. 

EDGAR’S STRUGGLE. A Story of Temptation. 
Richmond, Va.: C. McCarthy. A little story well 
meant, but greatly overdone, It would enforj2e a 
warning against covetousness and disobediens*¥. 
parents, but pursues a single incident to wearisome 
length in the effort. 

THE YOUNG PoTATO-ROASTERS. By C. E. Bowen. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. An English 
story of two lads who, on the death of their fathey, 
made a living for themselves by keeping astall, 
where they roasted and sold potatoes. It isintend- 
ed to teach the duty of being obliging and polite. 
The American Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia, 
have also issued an edition of the same story, 

VALERIE AYLMER. By Cnristian Reid. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. This American novel by 
a new writer is spoken of asa brilliant effort, indi- 
cating decided genius and great promise on the 
part ofthe author, The scenes are laid mostly in 
the South, and in the period immediately subse- 
quent toour late civil war. : 
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Advertising Department. 





Onder this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
It ts our purpose and determination not to admit into 


& anything of an objectionable character, under any . 


etroumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. ©. GARRIGUES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








APPRCPRIATE FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES 


FOR 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 





1—A TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO JESUS. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
H.—THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 

36 Cents Per Dogzen. 
IIL—THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. 

86 Cents Per Dozen, 
IV.—THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 
vV.—OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 
VI.—PRECIOUS JEWELS. 

24 Cents Per Dozen. 
VII.—THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. 

48 Centa Per Dozen. 
VIIL—MOUNT EBAL AND MOUNT GERIZIM. 

48 Cents Per Dozen. 
IX.—THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 

36 Cents Per Dozen. 
X.—THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

60 Cents Per Dozen, 


. XI—THE COMMANDS OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


60 Cents Per Dozen. 


X1I.—CHRISTIANA AND HER CHILDREN. 
96 Cents Per Dozen, 


XIII.—JESUS, THE ROSE OF SHARON. 
386 Cents Per Dozen, 


These Exercises consist of Readings, Hymns, and 
Recitations for Monthly or Quarterly Concerts, and 
are so arranged as to interest an entire school, and 
eaiculated to impress deeply the youthful mind, by 
im varting important Scripture lessons in attractive 
forr.. Samples of the thirteen sent to any one by 
mail on receipt of 55 cents. 


CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR” Holiday Sup- 
plement (now ready) contains nine beautiful 
Ohristmas carols, new and old. 


Specimen numbers of the “CHILDREN’S HOUR” 
(the most beautiful Child’s Magazine in the world), 
with the Carol Supplement, 10 cents. Price of 
Magazine $1.25 a year; 5 copies for $5. A large list 
of very desirable premiums, 

Sunday-schools supplied with the Supplement, 
in large or small quantities, at the rate of $5 per 
100, by mail, post-paid. Published by 

T. 8S. ARTHUR & SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


B@-EVERY SUBSCRIBER “wa 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 

@t one of the new, neat and substantial patient 
Binders. It willlast from year toyear. Price by 
mail, $1. 














ILLUSTRATED PAPERS 
For 1871. 





Charming Monthlies for the Little Folks. 


By using either one or all of these papers, we can 
supply any Sabbath-school, one, two, three, or four 
times a month, 





Terms:—Always in Advance. 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER. 


10 copies per annum to one address, $1.25 
15 oe “ a “oe 1.88 
20 Lhd “ “oe Ll 2.50 
3e i) oo o oo 8.75 
40 “ oo “ Lid 5.00 
50 oe te o ad 6.25 
100 oo “ ih) “ 12,00 


THE CHILD AT HOME. 


10 copies per annum to one address, $1.25 
15 “ “ o“ oe 1.88 
20 o td i oe 2.50 
80 Ly - oe o 8.75 
40 oe oo it) Lt) 5.00 
50 o “ o “ 6.25 
10@ nw te “ “ 12.00 
THE CHILD’S PAPER. 

10 copies per annum to one address, $1.25 
15 ty “« “ “ 1.88 
oo o o ee 2.50 

80 o “ o oe 8.75 
40 i oo “ oe 5.00 
50 Co o“ “ o 6.25 
100 = it) o Ld oe 12.00 

THE CHILD’S WORLD. 

10 copies per annum to one address, $1.20 
15 ii) oo “ Lt) 1,80 
20 “ iT) o “ 2.40 
30 oo oo Ly as 3.60 
40 o iy Lh ae 4.80 
50 Lt “ o oo 6.00 
100 “oe oe i Ld 12.00 


4@- The terms of annual subscription are those 
established by the different Societies which pub- 
lish these papers. Six monthssubscription receiv- 
ed at half the above rates. Sample copies of one or 
all free on receipt of stamp for postage. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Latest Publications. 








The Victory, for Choirs and Singing 
Schools. Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 


Bright Jewels, for theSunday-School. 
Price, in board covers, 35c.; $30 per 100 copies. 


Songs of Devotion, for Prayer-Meet- 
ings and all Religious Gatherings. Over 650 
Hymns and Tunes. Price, in full cloth bind- 
ing, 75 cents. 


The Singer, for Singing Classes, Day 
Schools, Conventions, and the Home Circle. 
Price, 60 cents each; $6 per dozen. 


nes~ Hither of the above sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of the retail price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N. Y. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 
FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 


PIANOS, (435 Broome St., New York. ]JORGANS, 
Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRoO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Piano Fortes. 


Wecan furnish newseven octave Pianos from 
$275 to $950; second-hand instruments, $30 to $250; 
new Cabinet Organs, from $45 to $1.000. We have 
the agency for the wonderful 


Burdett Combination Organ 


(with Carpenter and Burdett’s new improve 
ments), which we challenge the world to equal, 
The disagreeable, reedy tone entirely overcome in 
this instrument. Our newscale, medium-sized 7 
octave Piano-Fortes are now ready, at low 
rices for cash. Sold on installments, or rented. 
ce-lists sent to any address. 








$40 Worth of 
* -. =) iN It 
CHOICE BOOKS 
will be sent free for one hundred 
a a to Ho a AT HOME, 
printe n colors, the onl aper 
School thus printed in the country.” ie 
This is an excellent opportunity 
to replenish a Sabbath-school Li- 
brary. Let teachers and scholars 
combine their efforts, and a large 
© Library will be the result, besides q 
Library paper that is worth the full subscrip- 
tion price, 
Send stamp for specimen copies, 
ddress, 
CHILD AT HOME, 
164 Tremont St., Boston, 


MITE-CHEST, 


FOR 


Sunday 





FREE. 





CLASS COLLECTIONS. 





This very neat little box, or Mite-Chest, as tt is 
called, has been prepared for the use of Sunday- 
school classes, to contain their monthly collections. 
It is made of wood, with ornamental cover, on 
which are printed appropriate passages from the 
Scriptures. 

SEND FOR A SAMPLE, 
BS Ten Chests in a box for $3.-ey 
Sample by mail 40 cents. 





Established 1841. 


W. & F. LANGENHEIM. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


ARTISTICALLY COLORED 


For the Magic Lantern, Stereopticon, 
and dissolving view apparatus. 


Also MANUFACTURERS of 
MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS, 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


LANTERNS and APPARATUS 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY FURNISHED. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FURNISHED GRATIS. 


Address: W. & F.. LANGEHNHEIM, 
P. O. Bow 1579 Philadelphia, Pa, 
(Manufactory, 1018 Wood Street.) 


TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


This is an admirable form of BIBLE, containing 
complete references, with a large amount of in- 
formation for teachers in the preparation of their 
lessons. It is printed in good readable type, with 
@ number of maps, and an appendix of nearly one 
hundred pages, entitled, ‘‘An Index to the Persons, 
Places and Subjects occurring in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” This Index and the maps will be found of 
great practical value. The book also contains 
Chronological Tables from the date of the Creation 
of the world to the Banishment of John to the 
island of Patmos. The volume is bound in different 
styles, and is very convenient in size for a teacher’s 
hand-book, weighing from 20 to 28 ounces, 


Imitation Morocco, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 

Turkey Morocco, $4.50; by mail, $4.74. 

Turkey Mor., with gilt clasp, $6.00; by mail, $6.28. 

Turkey Mor., with gilt rims and clasp, $7.00; by 
mail, $7-28 
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THE NEW GRADED, 
Uniform Lesson-----Sunday School Text-Books. 


MIMPRISS’S Lessons on the Life of Christ. 


Harmonized from the four Evangelists. 


In THREE 


GRADES, with TEACHER'S MANUALS for each grade. Providing a Uniform Lesson for the whole School, 
but adapted to the various capacities of the different grades of scholars. 

The most CoMPLETE, THOROUGH and ATTRACTIVE Series of Lessons, containing many important 
New FEATURES, and calculated to meet_the urgent demand for Improved Methods of Sunday School 


Instruction. 


An Improved and Cheaper Edition of the Fourth or Bible Class Grade now ready. 
A Circular, with specimen pages and full description, sent free to any Address. 


Or, a complete 


set of the Lessons and Manuals, including Bible Class Grade, sent post-paid on receipt of $1.50. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 


(Successors to M. W. Dodd;) 762 Broadway, N. Y. 





ONLY 3 CENTS. 
Beautiful Hymns, 
For Sabbath-Schools; 
Sweet Music, 
For Sabbath-Schools; 
Cheap Book, 
For Sabbath-Schools. 


‘6A Few Notes from Songs of Gladness,” 


Is the title of a small collection of fifteen beautiful 
Hymns, with Music, for Sabbath-schools recently 
published. It contains some delightful pieces for 
Anniversaries, Monthly Concerts and other similar 
occasions. $3 per hundred; 40 cents perdozen. At 
these rates they will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
Sample on receipt of stamp for postage. 





Temperance Publications. 


{he ational AJempecane ocietp 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING WORKS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Ree. Dr. Willoughby and his Wine, $1.50 
The Temperance Doctor, 1.25 
The Old Brown Pitcher, 1.00 
Echo Bank, 85 
Our Parish, 75 
The Hard Master, 85 
Rachel Noble’s Expertence, 90 
The Red Bridge, 90 
Andrew Douglas, 75 
Vow at the Bars, 40 
Philip Eckert’s Struggles and Triwmphe, Go 
The Broken Rock, 50 
Out of the Fire, 1.25 


Gertie’s Sacrifice, 50 


History of a Threepenny Bit, = 75 
Aunt Dinah’s Pledge, 1.25 
Frank Oldfield, 1.50 
The Drinking- Fountain Stories, 1.00 
Jug-Or- Not, 1.25 
Tom Blinn’s Temperance Society, 1.25 
“Come Home, Mother,’ 50 
Job Tufton’s Rest, 1.25 
Lhe Harker Family, . 1.25 
Tim’s Troubles, 1.50 
How Could He Escape? 1.25 
Hopedale Tavern, 1.00 
Roy’s Search; or, Lost in the Cara, 1.25 


The Pitcher of Cool Water, 50 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


172 William Street, New York. 


TEACHER’S CLASS-BOOK : 


IMPROVED. 
PRICE 15 CENTS. 


This form of Class-Book for the use of Sabbath- 
school teachers certainly combines the advantages 
possessed by all others. On the open page are blanks 
for recording the name of every scholar, and for 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour, con 
tribution, and the number of library book, Either 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 
form an interesting record. By mail 19 cents. 








MORE 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


MISSIONARY ANECDOTES; First Series. 
12 Illustrations.—Different scenes can be referred 
to, at once, by the aid of an index. 16mo, cloth, 
80 cents. 

THE DRIFTING BOAT; or, Joe Fenton’s Re- 
venge. 18mo. A graphically written story. We 
are sure it will interest our young readers, both 
boys and girls. Illustrations, 

THE SWALLOWS OF LEIGH FARM, 12 fine 
engravings. 18mo, 45 cents. 

FERGUS MORTON. A story of a Scottish hg 
By J. R. Macduff, D.D. Illustrations. 18mo, 
cents, 

Just published and for sale by the 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE BIBLE 


EDUCATING POWER 
AMONG THE NATIONS. 


BY JOHN S. HART, LL. D. 





A most excellent little Book, containing rich 
gems of thought, illustrative of the powerful influ- 
ence of the Bible in moulding the character of Na- 
tions, as well as individuals. It is a very appro- 
priate Book for circulation among the members of 
Bible-classes,. We append a notice received: 

““We have read it with much pleasure. Its style 
is very chaste and forcible, as is that of all the wri- 
tings emanating from the same source. Dr. Hart 
has the happy art of grasping truth at its strong 
points, and holding it “2 to the reader in a clear 
and unmistakable light. The subject treated in the 
present volume is one of the highest possible inte- 
rest- and it is handled with peculiar ability. A 
work like this should be extensively circulated and 
generally read. It cannot fail to do good.”—Ger- 
man Reformed Messenger. 

Single copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of 25 cents. 


A List of Valuable Books for the Use of 





SUNDAY SCHOOL 





SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS; also, 
a Catalogue of more than 100 Exercises for the 
Sunday-School Concert will be sent free on appli- 
cation to EBEN SHUTH, 
N. E. Agent Am. 8S. S. Union, 

40 Winter St., Boston, 


TOKEN FOR TEACHERS. 


This is a little four-page leaflet, preparea by 
G. PARDEE, containing some brief and useful 
hints forthe Sunday-school teacher. It isintended 
to show the relations of the Superintendent, the 
Teachers, the Parents, the Pastor, the Church and the 
Community to the true worker in the Sunday-school 
vineyard. It also embraces some valuable principles 
of instruction, with the qualifications of a good 
teacher. Many Superintendents we have no doubt 
would like todistributeitin theirschools, Packages 
of 59 copies will be sent by mail for 25 cents, 








NEARLY 


1,000,000 


Volumes distributed by Sunday-Schoo!s using 
RAY’S 
=) hoor Syste™ 


LIBRARY REGISTER 


The best, most simple, complete and economical plan. 
Send for Descriptive Circular giving sizes and prices 
J.C, GARRIGUES & CO., 608 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
or, A. 0. VAN LENNEP, 76 East 9th St , New York. 











Graded @uestion- Hooks. 


The following Graduated Text-Books are intend- 
ed to be used by the different classes in any Sab- 
bath-school. They have been carefully prepared, 
with a view of meeting the varied capacities of the 
different scholars; so that a uniform lesson may be 
used for the entire school: 


GREAT DUTIES 


TAUGHT IN THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Children. 
SECOND SERIES—For Youth. 
THIRD SERIES—For Adults. 


GREAT TRUTHS 


OF THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Juvenile Classes 
SECOND SERIES—For Youth. 
THIRD SERIES—For Adults. 


. HEROES OF THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Infant Classes. 
SECOND SERIES—For Children. 
THIRD SERIES—For Youth. 
FOURTH SERIES—For Adults. 


CHRIST'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Volume I.—For Little Children. 
Volume II.—For Youtls. 
Volume III.—For Adults. 














Price, $15 per 100 Copies. 
By mail, $2.08 per Dozen Copies. 
Sample copy for examination, 19 cents. 


BOUND VOLUME FOR 1869. - 


The Sunday-School Times 





for last year contained 624 quarto pages of valuable 
material, bearing on almost every phase of the 
Sabbath-schoo!l work. The bound volume furnishes 
the most complete record of the progress of the 
eause in this land during 1869 to be found any- 
where. Practical and useful aticles on various 
Sunday-school topics apeared in its columns, The 
volume has been carefully and systematically in- 
dexed, and substantially bound in cloth. Price, $3. 


BEAUTIFUL CERTIFICATE 


FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


This Certificate consists of a picture of the Saviour 
blessing little children, printed in six bright colors, 
and surrounded by a neat tinted gothic border, 
Beneath the picture is a form to be filled up and 
signed by the Superintendent, The size is 11 by 14 
inc 


hes. 
‘PRICE 25 CENTS. 
in large or small quantities, 
Specimen by mail on receipt of pric& 








—_ 





18e- 
Rev. & B. Morse 
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NOW READY, 


Bible Notes for Daily Readers; 


A COMMENT ON HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By EZRA M. HUNT, A.M., M.D. 
‘Pwo vols. royal 8vo, 660 pp. each, with maps. 
Price, $7. 





A practical work, such as the one here announc- 
ed, is believed to be required to supply the demands 
of an increasing class of readers to whom larger 
and inore exten‘led treatises are inaccessible. The 
author is admirabiy qualified, by religious and in- 
teliectual culture, for ts successful execution, and 
he has devoted much time, patient and thorough 
study to its preparation, has availed himself of the 
entire range of FP .plical helps within his reach, and 
has been aided by the wise counsel and critical 
assistance of scholars of acknowledged ability and 
learning in the various departments of Biblical 
literature, The introductions and conclusions to 
each book and some excellent maps will much 
assist the Bible student. 





CRITICAL NOTICE. 


It is rarely that one soskilled and eminent ina 
distinct profession is capable of winning laurels in 
the fleld of religious literature. We do not doubt 
but that these volumes will be most acceptable to 
the class of readers for whom they are intended, 
and will fully sustain the reputation of the distin- 
guished author.—National Medical Journal. 





Copies of the above book sent post-paid, 
to any address, upon receipt of price. 
Uoney may be sent by Registered Letter, 
r money order from your Post-office, or if 
ordered by express, can be paid for when 
received. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


BIBLE DICTIONARY, 


FOR 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 








While other editions of this valuable work by 
the eminent author have appeared, it would be 
difficult to conceive of one in all respects 
better adapted to the wants of the Sabbath- 
school, Being prepared by Dr. Smith from his 
larger work, it is considered accurate as regards 
statement, and sufficiently thorough for all practi- 
cal purposes. It is a fine octavo volume of 776 
pages, containing besides three maps and nume- 
rous small illustrations, sixteen full-page wood- 
cuts, and eight fine steel engravings. Price, cloth, 
$8.50; leather, $4. 


MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN. 


By JOHN 8. HART, LL.D. 








Every teacher and student should read this admi- 
rable little work, and pomder well the lessons of 
wisdom it contains. It is from an experienced in- 
structor, who has had under his direct care more 
than Five Thousand of the youth of our land. in the 
different departments of practical education, for 
the varied duties of life. Price 50 cents. 





The Largest and Best 


MAP OF PALESTINE, 


IN THE WORLD. 
By Osborn & Coleman. 
SIZE,6 BY9 FEET. $165. 





This magnificent map is the result of the com- 
bined labors of these two thorough Biblical scholars, 
who both made careful examinations and surveys 
while sojourning in Palestine. Added to this per- 
sonal knowledge,“the most eminent authors, both 
of our own country and Europe, have been con- 
sulted in the preparation of the work, and no pains 
have been spared to render this the most valuable 
Wall Map of the Holy Land ever published in any 
age or country. 





Unsolicited Testimony. 


Prof. Israel S. Diehl, the eminent Oriental tra- 
veller and popular lecturer, has voluntarily hand- 
ed us the following communication, which we va- 
lue as coming from one who has traversed the 
Lands of the Bible as extensively perhaps as any 
other living American. 


J. ©. GARRIGUES & Co.—Gentlemen: I wish to 
express to you my gratification and entire satis- 
faction in the use of your very excellent, beautiful, 
and accurate Map of Palestine, in illustrating my 
lectures. I have carefully examined all maps of 
the Holy land published in this country and Eu- 
rope, both before and since visiting Palestine and 
Syria, and have found noother map so large, so 
complete, and so thoroughly correct in all its de- 
tails. No pulpit, Sunday-school, or lecture-room 
should be without it, for the intelligent study of 
Bible geography, history,and topography. It is 
the cheapest Wall Map of Palestine in the world, 
when its size, clearness, beauty, and accuracy of 
detail are taken intoconsideration, I commend it 
most earnestly to all who wish to study and un- 
derstand correctly the features of the land of the 
patriarchs, prophets, and Jesus Christ, with their 
walks and homes on earth, 


Fraternally yours, I. 8. DIEHL. 


A prospectus describing in detail this valuable 
Map will be sent to any address if requested. 


GREAT SUCCESS! 
American Sunday:School Worker. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 
J. W. McINTYRE, St. Louis, 


PUBLISHER. 

A Monthly, 32 pages octavo, for Parents, Tea- 
chers and Scholars, with Sunday-School Lessons, 
Exposition, Illustrations, Questions, &c., for each 
Sabbath. 

This publication is designed to develope a greater 
depth and spirituality in the Sunday-School work, 
looking beyond methods to results. 

PRICE $1.50 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Sixty Lesson papers free to all clubs of 10. 
Lesson papers, per 100, 75 cents; less number, one 

cent each.—Ciubs of 20, without lesson papers, $1.25 

each.—4@rSpecimen copy and list of lessons for 

1871 sent on receipt of postage stamp. 


GEIST’S ADHESIVE LABELS. 





























1 to 300, 4 2101 to 2400, 
301 to 600, 2401 to 2700, 
601 to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
901 to 1200, 8001 to 3300, 
1201 to 1500, 3301 to 3600, 

1501 to 1800, 3601 to 3900, 

1801 to 2100, 3901 to 4100, 


These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by a substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known. They are sold at 
80 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels, Furnished 
in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid. 





, HOW TO USE 
THE BLACKBOARD. 


Every Superintendent and Infant-Class Teacher 
who desires to make use of 


ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING, 
should take 


THs SUNDAY-SCHOOL BLACKBOARD, 
The Only Magazine in the World 


wholly devoted to this subject, 


TERMS—$1 per annum, inadvance, Specimen 
numbers—post-paid—25 cents, 


HANDY HELPS 
TO BIBLE LANDS. 


BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, 











HANDY HELPS consists of an outline map of 
Palestine, printed on heavy card-board, and ar- 
ranged for use in the Sunday-school, and wherever 
the Bible is studied. Accompanying the mapisa 
table of distances, with the names of the most im- 
portant — mentioned in Scripture history, By 
means of this table and other information in con- 
nection with the map, with a lead ge any scho- 
lar may locate all p aces of especial interest, im- 
pressing their relative position on the mind more 
permanently than by any other course of study, 


Price, 50 Cents per Dozen. 





TWELVE YEARS WITH THE CHILDREN, 


By Rev. WM. WARREN, Dist. Sec. of Am. Board, 
Cloih, 16mo. 324 pp. Lllust’d. Price $1.25. 2d Edition, 


The book is constructed upon four suggestive 
mottoes, under each of which the best traits of ju- 
venile character are brought out by a great variety 
of illustrations and anecdotes, This book contans 
many interesting and instructive stories, all of which 
are strictly true, 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 
Published Every Week, 


$1.50 A YEAR. 
Four months on trial, 50 cents. 








Where ten or more copies are subscribed for at 
one time, $1.25 per copy. 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Considering the amount and vartety of originai 
matter in THE TIMES, it ts belteved to be the cheapest 
religious weekiy published, 

@Vo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid im 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times thai 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. . 

Figures are printed in connection with thesub= 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume an@® number payment has been 
made, 

Written receipts for renewals are not necessary, 
as dus acknowledgment for remittances is made 
by the ure of these figures, 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents a year, which 
must be paid in advance at the post office where the 
subscriber resides. 

In sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Posi 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 
be done, 

4 letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 


608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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